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REMARKS  TO  THE  CHILDREN, 

Made  by  President  Joseph  F.   Smith  at  a    Conference  of  the  Wasatch  Stake  of   Zion,    Sunday 

Morning,  January   31,  1904. 


I 


MUST  say  that  I  am  very  much  to  stand  as  the  little  child,  then  I  think  it 
pleased  with  the  presence,  this  is  entirely  wrong  for  that  person  to  make 
morning,  of  so  many  of  the  little  the  child  get  up  and  give  him  its  seat, 
children.  If  anything  delights  Now  I  will  give  my  reason: 
my  mind  it  is  to  see  our  little  These  little  children  are  forming  their 
children  present  in  the  house  of  judgments,  their  ideas  are  beginning  to 
the  Lord.  I  think  that  every  take  shape;  their  convictions  are  not 
child  belonging  to  the  Latter-  ripened;  they  are  not  established  in 
day  Saints,  and  for  that  matter  their  judgments;  they  are  undeveloped; 
other  children,  whether  they  be-      they  are  young;  they  are  growing  and  they 

are  learning;  and  this  is  a  very  critical  pe- 
riod of  life— when  children  are  just  begin- 
ning to  learn  something,  to  form  ideas 
and  to  gain  understanding. 

If  anyone  needs  to  be  favored,  or  to  be 


long  to  Latter-day  Saint  par- 
ents or  not,  ought  to  be  the  most 
welcome  of  anybody  in  the  world  in  the 
house  of  worship.    I  never  did  like  to  see 


little  children  compelled  to  leave  the 
meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  shown  a  special  regard,  it  is  the  little 
the  want  of  room.  I  have  seen  older  per-  child  when  it  comes  to  the  house  of  pray- 
sons  come  into  the  meeting  place  and  take 
up  a  lit  tic  child  from  its  seat  and  leave  it 
to  go  out  into  the  street  or  go  home, 
while  they  would  make  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  Now  if  these 
persons  had  been  feeble  old  men  or  wo- 
men I  would  have  expected  the  little 
child  to  have  respect  enough  for  the  aged 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  offer  them  his 
or  her  seat;  but  when  it  happens  to  be 
a  middle-aged  person,  and  quite  as   able 


er.  It  should  be  mack'  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  one  on  earth  more  welcome  in  God's 
house  than    it   is.     Not  even  the  parents 

are  more  weh e      not  even  the  aged  are 

more  welcome  than  1  he  children  should  be. 
I  fear  that  there  are  a  great  many  of 
our  children,  in  times  past,  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  without  any  special  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  day,  or   for  the  meeting  house, 

because    they    have    not    been     made   wel- 
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come  in  the  house  of  prayer.  In  fact,  if 
there  is  any  great  event,- the  little  chil- 
dren are  crowded  out  to  give  place  to 
those  who  are  older,  and  they  are  turned 
out  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  play  on  the 
streets,  while  their  parents'  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been  to  meeting. 
This  is  wrong.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
little  friends,  that  I  welcome  you  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  This  house  has  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
where  they  can  come  together  to  pray  to 
the  Lord,  who,  though  He  is  not  visible 
to  oiir  natural  eyes,  is  present  in  our  gath- 
erings; and  I  want  to  say  to  the  little 
folks  that  are  here  today,  that  you  cannot 
utter  a  cry  or  lisp  a  prayer  that  will  not 
ascend  to  the  ear  of  God  and  will  be 
heard  by  Him;  nor  can  anyone  offer  a 
supplication  that  will  not  be  heard. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that 
God  my  Father  can  hear  my  voice  at  this 
moment  just  as  plainly  as  you  can  hear 
it.  Why,  how  can  that  be  possible? 
With  our  limited  knowledge  that  may 
seem  an  exaggeration — it  may  even  seem 
preposterous  to  some  of  us,  that  God 
can  hear  my  voice,  as  you  can  hear  it : 
but  I  believe  that  He  can.  I  ask  the 
question,  is  it  possible  for  the  little  chil- 
dren in  the  back  end  of  this  room  to  hear 
my  voice  ?  Those  who  are  educated  and 
skilled  in  the  science  of  sound  will  tell 
you  in  a  moment  that  the  air  carries  the 
sound  of  my  voice  to  your  ears;  and  if  a 
person  were  out  in  the  street,  and  the 
doors  were  open,  he  could  hear  the  words 
that  I  speak.  Now  is  this  wonderful  that 
man  can  hear  the  voice  of  others  by 
means  of  the  waves  of  the  air? 

Do  you  not  suppose  that  God  possesses 
ability  to  listen  and  to  hear?  To  be  sure 
He  does.  How  is  it  possible  to  hear 
voices  so  far  away?  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  hear;  but  all  things 
are  possible  with  Him.  I  believe  that 
God  can  see   us.     How  can    He  see  us? 


Because  he  possesses  the  power  of  vision 
to  behold  the  works  of  His  hands.  And 
when  you  think  about  the  power  of  vision, 
it  is  wonderful.  I  once  heard  a  story  of 
an  old  Scotchman  and  some  young  men. 
The  men  were  trying  to  have  fun  with 
him.  and  they  said:  "Do  you  see  that  fly 
over  there  on  that  tree?"  He  looked  but 
coidd  not  see  any,  and  he  told  them  they 
must  be  mistaken;  but  they  said:  '"You 
are  near  sighted — you  cannot  see  very 
far."  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  can  see  clear  to 
the  moon,  and  still  farther  than  that — I 
can  see  the  stars;  and  I  think,  if  the 
sun  were  not  so  bright,  I  could  see  it." 
The  eye  can  even  see  the  north  star,  the 
one  we  call  the  pole  star,  a  long  way  from 
this  planet.  It  always  seems  to  occupy 
the  same  position  from  us.  Why,  it  is  so 
far  away  that  the  little  revolutions  of  our 
earth,  and  its  motion  round  the  sun  is  so 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  dis- 
tance between  us  and  the  pole  star,  that 
we  cannot  discern  that  it  moves  at  all; 
yet  we  can  see  it.  You  and  I,  mortal 
beings,  clothed  with  mortality,  can  look 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  even  mil- 
lions of  miles  away,  and  behold  glorious 
planets  in  the  heavens.  Is  it  unlikely  that 
God  can  look  down  from  another  sphere. 
and  not  only  see  this  little  opaque  globe 
on  which  we  stand,  but  by  the  power  of 
His  vision  can  behold  the  objects  on  this 
earth?  Who  can  say  that  He  cannot? 
Dare  anyone  do  it? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  if  anyone  had  told 
me  that  it  was  possible  for  a  human  voice 
to  be  heard  two  hundred  miles  away  in 
an  instant,  and  that  a  conversation  could 
be  carried  on  with  persons  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  I  would  have  said,  "It  is  im- 
possible; it  cannot  be:  it  never  can  be." 
That  is  what  I  should  have  said  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Some  of  you  would  have  said 
it.  too :  and  some  could  have  said  it  with- 
in their  own  recollection,  for  the  tele- 
phone is  only  a  recent  invention,  and  the 
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telegraph,  also  has  had  its  existence  in 
my  clay.  It  was  marvelous  when  Prof. 
Morse  first  established  communication  by 
telegraph  over  the  wires,  when  lie  de- 
clared: "What  hath  God  wrought'?'1  That 
was  a  wonderful  thing:  but  more  wonder- 
ful things  than  that  have  occurred  since 
then.  Not  only  can  men  telegraph  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  across  the 
continent,  and  receive  communication 
from  the  extreme  points  of  our  country, 
but  they  can  send  their  messages  down 
through  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  send 
their  messages  from  land  to  land,  from 
continent  to  continent,  around  the  world, 
and  communicate  one  with  another. 

Man  has  done  this  by  the  intelligence 
■  God  has  given  him.  Could  he  have  found 
it  out  by  his  own  wisdom  V  No.  he  never 
could;  but  God  revealed  it  to  him. 

And  then  they  have  established  the 
telephone.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
in  Montana  and  wanted  to  communicate 
with  my  home — I  had  a  telephone  in  my 
house.  I  went  to  the  telephone  station  at 
Helena.  Montana,  ami  arranged  to  send  a 
telephone  message  to  my  family  at  home. 
In  a  little  while  I  heard  •■Hello."  and  I 
distinguished  the  voice  of  my  wife,  just 
as  clearly  as  though  I  had  been  standing 
at  her  side,  and  yet  she  was  over  five 
hundred  miles  away  from  me.  We 
talked  together  as  if  we  had  been  face  to 
face.  I  recognized  her  voice  and  she  did 
mine.  This  is  astonishing  and  wonderful 
for  man  to  accomplish  with  the  limited 
ability  that  we  possess.  How  much  easier 
is  it  for  (iod  to  establish  a  system  of  tele- 
phone communication  between  Himself 
and  His  children  upon  the  earth,  by  which 
He  may  hear  even  the  very  sounds  of  (un- 
voices as  clearly  where  He  dwells  as  I 
could  hear  my  wile's  voice  live  hundred 
miles  away  over  the  telephone  wire. 

As  men  get  closer  to  the  system  of  God 
they  will  learn  more  of  these  wonderful 
things.     They   are   getting   so    far  along 


with  this  telegraph  business  that  they  can 
communicate  long  distances  without  even 
a  wire.  They  have  got  so  far  along  that 
they  can  communicate  hundreds  of  miles 
away  by  means  of  the  air.  They  have 
instruments  by  means  of  which  they  can 
send  a  message  from  London  to  a  ship  in 
mid-ocean;  there  it  will  be  printed  on 
a  tablet,  and  it  can  be  read.  And  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship  they  can  send  their 
message  back  to  London  by  means  of  the 
air. 

What  will  be  the  discoveries  in  the 
near  future:  who  can  tell'?,  Who  dare 
say  that  within  the  next  fifty  years  per- 
haps, or  at  least  within  the  next  century, 
that  we  shall  not  stand  here  in  the  tops  of 
the  Rockies  and  communicate  with  our 
friends  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  we 
can  communicate  by  a  mere  exertion  of 
the  lungs,  and  they  hear  our  voices?  Who 
will  dare  to  say  that  this  will  not  be  ac- 
complished in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
accomplished?  Who  will  say  that  God 
will  not  reveal  greater  intelligence — more 
of  Himself  to  the  children  of  men?  Man 
will  see  more  nearly  as  He  sees,  than 
he  can  possibly  do  today  with  the 
limited  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  he  possesses.  Will  you  say  now 
that  God  cannot  hear  His  children's 
voices?  I  repeat  it  to  the  little  children 
here,  that  I  believe  my  Father  can  hear 
my  voice,  and  I  believe  that  He  hears  the 
voices  of  the  little  children  thai  pray.  I 
believe  that  He  sees  and  can  hear  us: 
and  I  believe  that  He  can  communicate 
with  ns:  and  if  we  are  only  dictated  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
that  we  could  stand  and  communicate 
with  God  hour  by  hour  and    day    by  day. 

1  believe  that  Joseph  Smith  possessed 
the  intelligence  by  which  he  could  stand 

and   converse    with     God.      He    knew    the 

will  of  the  Father  through  the  manifesta- 

t ion  of  God  to  him. 

When  (iod   communicates  to  man.  He 
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communicates  through  the  spirit,  not  the 
flesh.  When  God  talks  to  man  He  will 
talk  to  him  through  His  Spirit,  and  this 
is  the  way  He  will  communicate  to  me, 
and  I  may  ba  able  to  make  known  what 
He  communicates  to  me  in  the  spirit 
through  the  organs  of  speech.  In  this 
way  Joseph  the  Prophet  and  all  other 
prophets  have  made  manifest  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people. 

President   John    Taylor   used  to  tell  a 
circumstance  that  seemed  of  great  inter- 
est to  him.     He  said   Joseph  the  Prophet 
told  him   if    he  would  only  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  'whisperings  of   the  Spirit, 
it  would    become    eventually    the    prin- 
ciple  of    revelation   unto    him.      And    if 
he  would  develop  the    power  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the   spirits,  he  would  al- 
ways be  led  by  the  voice  of  God.     Now  I 
will  illustrate  it  by  telling  a  circumstance: 
President    Wilford    Woodruff    was  re- 
turning from  a  mission;  he  came  to  the 
Mississippi  river;  he  bought  his  ticket  to 
go  by  the  steamer.     He  got  his  wife  and 
little  boy  on   boxrd  the  steamer,  and  was 
dragging     his    trunk    on   to    it   when    a 
thought  came    to    him — it    was    only    a 
thought — it  was    the  voice  of  the  Spirit: 
"Don't     sail     on     board     this    steamer." 
Instantly,    without   further    thought,    he 
drew  his  trunk  back  again,  and  took  his 
wife  and  boy  off  the  boat.     His   wife  ex- 
claimed:   "What    do    you    mean?"       "I 
mean   that  I  am  not  going  to  sail  on  this 
boat.     I  have  had  a  thought  that    I  had 
better  not  do  it."    It  will  suffice  for  me  to 
say  that  the  boilers  of   that   steamer   ex- 
ploded,   and    all     except    a     few     were 
drowned.       Would    you    or    I    have  no- 
ticed that  thought?     Would  we  have  paid 
any    attention    to  it?      There   may   have 
been  others   that  had   the  same  thought, 
but  did  not   heed    it;  therefore  they  per- 
ished   in    consequence  of    it.       Brother 
Woodruff  listened  to  that   voice  and  was 
saved. 


If  we  live  right  we  shall  have  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  by  listening  to  its  whisperings 
we  will  always  do  right.  If  we  will  do 
this  it  will  become  a  source  of  revelation 
to  us. 

Another  time  President  Woodruff  was 
coming  across  Iowa.  He  came  to  a  little 
grove  of  trees  and  drew  his  carriage  up 
under  a  large  tree,  unhitched  his  horse?, 
fastened  them  up  for  the  night  and  went 
to  bed.  He  was  only  in  bed  a  short  time 
when  a  thought  came  to  him,  "Get  up  and 
move  your  carriage."  He  arose  in- 
stantly, put  on  his  clothes  and  proceeded 
to  move  the  carriage  when  his  wife 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "Why,  a 
thought  came  to  me  to  move  this  car- 
riage, and  I  am  going  to  do  it."  Before  ■ 
long  one  of  those  young  cyclones  came 
along  and  blew  the  tree  down.  It  fell 
just  where  the  carriage  had  stood.  If  his 
carriage  had  not  been  moved  he  would 
have  perished.  What  was  it  he  listened 
to?  It  was  a  thought  that  came  to  him. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  revelation,  by  which 
God  communicated  with  him.  I  could 
tell  you  hundreds  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  where  the  Lord  has  warned  me  in 
dreams,  where  a  simple  thought  has  come 
over  me,  and  when  I  listened  to  it  I  al- 
ways came  out  right;  but  if  I  don't  lis- 
ten to  it,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  coming  out 
right. 

Well  now,  my  little  friends,  these 
thoughts  may  be  a  little  above  your  com- 
prehension, but  I  hope  and  trust  you  can 
understand  what  I  say.  I  tell  you  that 
God  hath  made  the  earth  and  all  of  us. 
We  are  all  His  children.  He  is  the  Fath- 
er of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  not  gone  off  on  a  long  journey, 
but  is  always  ready  to  hear  us:  and  He 
has  a  way  to  speak  to  us  if  we  will  only 
put  ourselves  in  a  way  to  receive  His 
communications. 

He  is  pleased  with  little  children,  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     I  love 
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little  children,  and  the  Lord  has  given  me 
a  number  of  them.  I  thank  Him  for  them 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  great  joy  I 
have  in  my  children — joy  unspeakable. 
Thank  God  my  children  are  all  members 
of  the  Church,  and  are  old  enough  to  be 
members  of  it,  every  one  of  them.  Why, 
bless  your  soul,  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
am  living  for.  I  would  rather  have  my 
Father  in  heaven  take  my  children  away 
from  me  by  death  than  that  He  would 
permit  the  devil  to  take  them  away  from 
me  by  apostasy.  I  can  stand  death,  be- 
cause when  death  comes  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  God:  but  if  my  children  turn 
away  from  the  truth,  and  turn  away 
from  me,  then  I  feel  that  my  mission  has 
failed,  and  that  I  have  not  made  a  success 


of  my  life;  but  as  long  as  my  children 
will  keep  the  faith,  then,  oh,  God  be 
praised ! 

Children,  do  not  turn  away  from  the 
Gospel,  and  froni  your  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, If  you  want  to  give  your  parents 
joy,  stay  by  them  and  love  to  help  and 
comfort  them. 

Well,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  do  not 
turn  the  little  children  out  into  the 
streets,  but  teach  them  when  they  are 
young,  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart 
from  it. 

I  pray  that  the  blessings  of  God  may  be 
with  you  always,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  amen. 

Wasatch   Wave. 


&. 
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VAIOLA  -  PENINA     ^SCHOOL, 
SAMOA. 


MAPUSAGA. 


HE  little  people  of  Zion,  who  at- 
tend school  in  the  comfortable 
school  houses  perhaps  scarcely 
think  of  their  less  fortunate  lit- 
tle friends  on  the  isles  of  the  sunny 
South  Seas.  I  think  you  have  heard  your 
teachers  tell  something  about  Samoa  and 
of  the  peculiar  customs  of  its  people.  It 
may  be  your  brother  is  or  lias  been  a 
missionary  among  those  people,  who  are 
God's  children  living  away  off  in  the 
ocean  on  small  islands.  The  Elders  have 
labored  diligently  with  this  people  for 
many  years  and  now  they  have  nice  schools 
established  among  them. 

The  Vaiola-Penina  school  is  the  central 
school  of  the  island  Tutuila  in  V.  S. 
Samoa.  If  you  wished  to  visit  it,  after 
you  had  traveled  about  two  weeks  on  a 
large  ocean  steamer  you  would  find  your- 


self entering  what  appears  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river.  And  as  you 
watch  from  the  stern  of  the  ship  the 
lame  evergreen  mountains,  like  high 
walls,  seem  to  meet  each  other  from  each 
side  and  you  find  your  boat,  which  has 
so  long  been  tossed  about  by  the  restless 
waves,  gliding  through  the  peaceful  waters 
of  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Pagopago, 
around  it  a  seemingly  complete  circle  of 
native  villages,  with  their  queer  little 
huts,  in  which  dwell  the  many  little 
brown  children  whom  you  see  running 
up   and   down    the    sandy  beach. 

After  landing  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion you  would  then  travel  several  miles 
leeward  on  winding  trails  along  a  sandy 
beach.  Then  taking  an  inland  course  of 
about  four  miles,  through  taroand  banana 
patches.  large  cocoanut  groves  and 
dense  woods  along  a  trail  overhung 
by     parasitical     roots     and     ferns     hang- 
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ing  in  a  festooned  mass  overhead,  the 
home  of  this  happy  band  of  school  chil- 
dren is  reached.  It  is  an  opening  in  the 
woods  of  recent  clearing  at  the  base  of  a 
low  rolling  mountain.  Mapusaga  is  its 
name,  meaning  a  place  of  rest.  A  beau- 
tiful location  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Toa, 
from  which  flows  a  crystal  stream  of  cool 
water  which  divides  as  it  reaches  the 
small  flat  on  which  the  school  is  located 
—  bordering    the     playground     on     each 


have.  They  hold  their  school  in  native 
houses,  sit  on  mats  and  use  small  benches 
for  desks.  It  has  been  three  years  since 
our  school  was  started.  Formerly  the 
sexes  were  taught  separately — the  girls' 
school  was  called  Penina,  meaning 
mother-of-pearls.  The  boys'  school  was 
named  Vaiola,  which  means  living  water. 
Since  the  schools  have  been  taught  to- 
gether it  is  called  Vaiola-Penina. 

The   work    of  the  Lord  is  growing   in 
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side  as  it  rushes  over  its  rocky  bed  to  the 
ocean.  The  large  trees  which  are  still 
lying  around  over  the  twenty-three  acres 
of  '  cleared  woodland,  show  the  recent 
manual  labor  of  the  Elders  and  school 
boys. 

The  pupils  are  happy  and  working 
hard  studying  English,  although  they 
have  no  nice  benches  nor  good  school- 
houses    like    the   young   people    in    Zion 


the  Tutuila  conference,  twenty-seven  bap- 
tisms having  been  performed  during  the 
last  six  months.  Elder  James  Ricks  is  pre- 
siding over  this  conference.  The  Church 
organizations  of  our  branch  are  in  good 
working  condition.  The  present  school  en- 
rollment is  fifty  pupils.  Elder  George  A. 
Groates  is  presiding  instructor.  The  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  has  an  enrollment  of  twenty- 
five    members;  the    Y.   M.  M.  I.    A.    an 
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enrollment  of  eighteen.  There  are  twenty 
school  children  enrolled  in  the  Primary. 
The  pupils  are  very  much  interested  in 
their  various  studies  and  are  fast  prepar- 


ing themselves  to  live  better   lives  than 
their  parents  have. 

George  A.  Goates. 
Pagopago,  Tutuila.  Samoa. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


WAR  IN  THE  ORIENT. 


—  -.  HAT  promises  to  be  the  fiercest 
yY  and  most  destructive  war  since 
the  war  of  1870  between  Ger- 
many and  France  is  now  being 
carried  on  between  Japan  and  Russia. 
The  Chinese  empire  is  today  the  most 
promising  country  for  opening  new  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  In  1SU0  there  was  not  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad  in  the  entire  em- 
pire: today  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
already  built  and  six  thousand  miles  pro- 
jected, and  these  projected  railroads  will 
undoubtedly  be  completed  within  the  near 
future.  All  the  civilized  nations  are 
anxious  to  get  their  share  of  China's  new 
and  promise!  1  commerce.  Two  nations 
are  especially  anxious,  so  much  so  that 
their  interests  have  clashed,  and  they  are 
now  at  war  with  each  other  to  maintain 
the  commercial  advantages  which  they 
either  think  actually  belong  to  them,  or 
that  they  are  honestly  entitled  to. 

In  1894-5  Japan  went  to  war  with 
China,  and  the  Japanese  surprised  the 
whole  world  by  the  fighting  quality  of 
their  soldiers  and  their  triumphs.  China 
was  defeated  ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Simonoseki  China  ceiled  to  Japan  south- 
ern Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur.  Port 
Arthur  commands  the  entrance  to  Chili 
Bay  from  which  Manchuria,  Pekin,  and 
the  province  of  Shantung  can  most  con- 
veniently be  reached.     Kiissin  objected 


to  the  possession  of  Port  Arthur  by  the 
Japanese,  holding  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  commerce  of  China  if  Japan 
were  permitted  to  hold  and  fortify  Port 
Arthur;  Russia  also  contended  that  China 
must  not  be  dismembered  and.  therefore, 
Japan  shoulil  give  up  southern  Manchuria. 
Japan  was  compelled  to  yield  as  the  de- 
mands of  Russia  were  backed  by  Germany 
and  France.  The  Japanese,  therefore,  by 
such  menace  and  by  the  advice  of  Eng- 
land gave  up  the  prize  of  her  victory  over 
China  and  surrendered  southern  Man- 
churia and  Port  Arthur,  only  to  see  them 
fall  a  little  later  into  the  possession  of 
Russia. 

RiLssia  began  at  once  the  fortification 
of  Port  Arthur  and  has  numerous  settle- 
ments in  Manchuria  and,  perhaps,  two' 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  there. 
The  very  thing  that  Russia  contended 
the  Japanese  must  not  do,  she  later  did 
herself.  The  Japanese,  of  course,  could 
not  see  how  the  commerce  of  China  could 
be  any  safer  with  the  Russian  fortifica- 
tions at  Port  Arthur  than  it  would  have 
been  with  Japanese  fortifications  there. 
The  Japs  felt  that  they  had  been  tricked 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  the 
hatred  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  Rus- 
sians has  been  intense. 

It  is  true  thai  the  Russians  promised 
to  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  Manchuria 
the  8th  of  hist  November:  instead,  how- 
ever,  of  withdrawing  them,  she  has  been 
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constantly  pouring  into  Manchuria  more 
soldiers  and  munitions  of  war.  This 
promise  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  made 
to  all  the  great  powers,  and  I  suppose 
that  nobody  believes,  not  even  Russia, 
that  the  promise  was  ever  made  in  good 
faith. 

Last  year,  however,  Russia  began  to 
obtain  concessions  along  the  Yalu  river 
on  the  frontier  of  Korea.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  map  of  eastern  Asia,  you  will 
observe  that  Korea  is  a  peninsula  running 
down  close  to  the  islands  of  Japan.  Most 
of  the  foreign  interests  in  Korea  belong 
to  Japan  and  Japan  also  has  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Manchuria. 
This  winter  the  Japanese  clearly  foresaw 
that  the  Russians  were  just  as  bent  on 
getting  possession  of  Korea  as  they  had 
been  in  taking  Manchuria. 

Russia  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  harbor 
in  eastern  Asia  that  is  not  ice  bound  in 
winter.  All  the  harbors  along  Manchuria 
froze  up  this  winter  and  Russia,  of  course, 
is  anxious  to  get  an  ice  free  port  further 
south  in  Korea.  The  Japanese  looked 
upon  this  Russian  movement  as  a  further 
menace  to  the  independent  existence  of 
Japan;  besides,  Japan  is  a  very  small 
country  for  over  forty  millions  of  people, 
and  needs  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  popu- 
lation and  commercial  enterprises  in  both 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Japan,  therefore, 
demanded  that  Russia  by  a  written  treaty 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  China  and 
withdraw  all  claims  whatever  to  Korea. 
The  Russians  pretended  to  meet  the 
Japanese  in  a  friendly  settlement,  but 
delayed  any  direct  answer  and  so  post- 
poned the  negotiations  as  to  convince 
Japan,  and  every  other  country  for  that 
matter,  that  she  was  simply  playing  for 
more  time;  and  this  conviction  grew 
because  Russia  continued  to  move  her 
armies  into  a  position  unfriendly  to  the 
interests  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  were  patient  and  waited 


until  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 
England  and  France  brought  every  pos- 
sible influence  to  bear  upon  Japan  to 
avoid  war  with  Russia,  if  possible.  Finally 
the  conflict  came,  and  the  war  opened  in 
dead  earnest.  In  the  early  naval  fights 
the  Japanese  were  victorious.  It  will 
take  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
war  on  the  9th  of  February  before  the 
Japanese  can  get  their  land  forces  into 
Korea  and  Manchuria. 


THE  JAPANESE  AS  FIGHTERS. 

The  Japanese  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  world  during  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China  that  their  soldiers  were  as  good 
fighters  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  early  victories  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  over  the  Russian  have  now 
convinced  the  world  that  the  Japanese 
can  fight  just  as  well  on  water  as  on 
land. 

The  Japanese  soldiers  are  very  small 
men;  but  as  success  at  arms  depends 
more  upon  intelligence  and  endurance 
than  upon  great  bodily  strength,  their 
size  does  not  necessarily  tell  against 
them.  The  Japanese  are  intelligent  and 
fairly  well  educated  men — much  better 
educated  than  the  Russians.  Japan  today 
issues  a  larger  quantity  of  printed  matter 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Germany;  and  the  Japanese  soldiers 
are,  therefore,  great  readers,  so  that  men  in 
the  ranks  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  what 
will  be  required  of  them.  Gymnasiums 
have  been"  provided  within  the  barracks 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  their  bodies.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Japanese  during  the 
war  with  China  marched  forty  miles  a 
day  through  the  snow  of  Manchuria,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  possess  an  endur- 
ance perhaps  not  equalled  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Their  diet  is  exceedingly 
simple,   consisting  of  fish  and  rice,  so  the 
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Japanese  commissary  is  so  simple  that  it 
cuts  a  far  less  important  figure  than  it 
does  in  the  Russian  and  other  armies. 

The  Japanese  army  has  been  organized 
upon  the  Prussian  model;  and  when  the 
war  is  over  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of 
their  most  important  achievements,  what- 
ever their  achievements  may  be,  was 
based  on  the  mobilization  of  their  army. 
It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  will  move  their  armies  with 
twice  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  mobilization  will  be  a  very 
telling  factor  in  the  deadly  conflict. 

Again,  the  Japanese  have  a  deadly  gun 
which  is  called  the  Arisaka  rifle.  When 
its  bullets  hit  a  man,  he  will  drop  in  his 
tracks  The  tendency  of  modern  guns  has 
been  to  inflict  a  clear  cut  wound  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  effectual  with 
a  minimum  of  suffering  to  the  wounded 
soldier;  however,  in  a  recent  war  between 
the  British  troops  and  the  Dervishes, 
it  was  found  that  the  Dervishes  charged 
into  the  very  ranks  of  the  British 
after  their  bodies  had  been  pierced  by 
half  a  dozen  bullets. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  war  can  by 
no  means  be  measured  by  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  armies,  nor  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  Russian  side  there  is  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  while  Japan  has  a  population  of 
only  about  forty-four  millions.  Japan  is 
fighting  close  to  the  base  of  her  supplies; 
Russia  is  fighting  at  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  base  of  hers.  Russia's  army  is 
more  or  less  scattered:  Japan's  is  com- 


pact. Intelligence,  organization,  and 
superior  physical  endurance  will  tell  very 
greatly  in  Japan's  favor. 

THE  ARABIAN   HORSE. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  just  sent 
over  six  Arabian  horses  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  St.  Louis  fair.  One  traveling  in 
different  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  coiintries 
bordering  that  land  is  constantly  im- 
pressed by  the  scarcity  of  horses.  Every- 
body rides  the  camel  which  is  in  general 
use  throughout  Arabia.  Now  and  then  a 
sheik  will  be  seen  with  a  beautiful  steed 
which  he  highly  values  and  which  he 
feeds  camels'  milk  and  gives  the  best 
treatment  that  his  household  affords.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Arabian  horse  is 
more  in  evidence  in  northwest  Africa, 
Persia,  and  in  parts  of  Mesopotamia  than 
he  is  in  Arabia. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  is  a  kinship 
between  what  is  known  as  the  Arabian 
horse  and  the  barbs,  horses  which  the 
Moors  introduced  into  Spain  and  from 
which  many  of  the  best  racing  horses  on 
the  English  turf  have  descended.  There 
is,  however,  something  in  the  Arabian 
horse  of  extraordinary  quality,  and  his 
reputation  is  not  purely  Arabian  fancy. 
The  endurance  and  feats  of  these  horses 
are  truly  remarkable,  and  they  are  prob- 
ably the  finest  riding  horses  to  be  found 
any  where  in  the  world.  Our  lovers  of 
horse  flesh  will  probably  be  as  greatly 
interested  in  the  Arabian  steeds  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  world's  fair  as  in 
any  part  of  that  exposition. 
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PICTURES  AND  CHARTS. 

THEIR  VALUE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 


T 


HE  first  subdivision  of  the  subject 
— the  value  of  pictures — may  be 
treated  under  three  minor  topics. 


aiding  the  imagination  to  get  correct  im- 
ages; (2)  As  sources  of  inspiration;  (3) 
As  a  means  of  cultivating  the  beautiful  in 


namely,  (1)    As  helps    to   the  lessons   in      thought  and  morals. 
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The  value  of  pictures  as  helps  to  a  les- 
son may  be  illustrated  by  the  enjoyment 
we  get  from  the  theatre.  Why  is  it  that 
most  people  enjoy  seeing  a  drama  better 
than  quietly  reading  a  book  at  home?  Or, 
why  are  we  so  anxious  to  see  the  drama- 
tization of  a  story  we  have  read?  We 
wish  the  scenes  and  actual  portrayal  of 
the  conditions  placed  before  us  to  make 
them  more  nearly  life-like,  and  to  develop 
our  mental  pictures,  and  thus  arouse 
stronger  emotions.  The  play  is  concrete, 
dealing  with  real  objects;  while  the  read- 
ing of  a  story  has  an  abstract  process  deal- 
ing with  words,  merely  the  symbols  of 
ideas.  We  get  from  the  printed  page 
just  what  our  experience  has  taught  us  to 
read  in  these  symbols.  We  are  forced  to 
make  our  own  pictures,  and  they  are 
either  vivid  and  complete,  or  poor  and 
vague,  according  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  our  familiarity  with  the 
conditions  described.  Suppose  ten  peo- 
ple were  to  hear  the  word  flower.  Per- 
haps each  person  would  have  an  image 
of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the 
other  nine.  He  would  think  either  of 
his  favorite  flower,  the  one  most  familar 
to  him,  or  the  one  which  had  impressed 
him  most  strongly.  It  might  be  a  rose, 
a  carnation,  or  any  other  kind. 

Thus  when  a  child  hears  a  story,  he 
creates  in  his  imagination  a  setting  for 
the  incidents  related,  consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  scenes  and  conditions  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  If  we  think  of  some 
novel  we  have  read  and  analyze  the 
scenes  we  have  pictured,  we  shall  see  that 
they  are  composed  of  a  house  taken  from 
one  place,  surrounded,  possibly,  by  a  gar- 
den or  park  from  another  spot,  and  the 
characters  will  correspond  in  most  re- 
spects with  some  persons  or  pictures  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Therefore,  in 
order  for  a  child  to  form  correct  concep- 
tions, comparisons   must    be   made   with 


familiar  objects,  or  pictures  representing 
the  truth  must  be  shown. 

We  are  very  likely  to  err  in  crediting 
the  children  with  greater  power  of  inter- 
preting words  and  grasping  ideas  than 
they  actually  possess.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  their  experience  is  very  limited, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  have  the  ideas 
to  associate  with  many  of  the  words  we 
believe  to  be  simple,  A  most  striking  il- 
lustration of  this  point  was  given  by  Dr. 
M.  Vincent  O'Shea.  Though  many  readers 
are  familiar  with  it,  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
repeated  with  profit.  In  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  a  class  of  primary  children 
were  studying  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket." 
When  Dr.  O'Shea  visited  the  department, 
the  teacher  questioned  the  pupils  closely 
as  to  the  meaning  of  each  word  to  show 
how  thoroughly  they  understood  the 
selection.  But  Dr.  O'Shea  was  not  sat- 
isfied, and  so  asked  to  have  the  children 
illustrate  the  poem  by  drawing  on  the 
board  the  pictures  which  the  verses  sug- 
gested to  them.  One  little  girl  drew  a 
circle  enclosing  four  buckets  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  dots  She  explained  that 
the  circle  represented  the  well;  one  buck- 
et was  "the  old  oaken  bucket,"  another 
"the  iron-bound  bucket,"  another  "the 
moss-covered  bucket,"  and  the  other  "the 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,"  and  the 
dc  ts  were  "the  loved  spots  which  my  in- 
fancy knew."  This  showed  that  the 
child  had  no  comprehension  whatever  of 
such  things  as  "fond  recollections,"  and 
any  sentimental  reminiscences.  They 
are  not  experiences  of  child-life,  and  chil- 
dren cannot  interpret  them  without  aid 
A  picture  of  those  scenes  would  have 
been  o|  great  assistance  to  that  class. 

He  who  tells  the  best  story  is  he  who 
can  create  most  vivid  pictures,  and  thus 
arouse  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  prop- 
er kind.  This  may  be  done  by  gestures 
and  dramatization,  as   in    the  case  of   the 
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recitation,  and  the  drama,  and  by  pic- 
tures. Now  in  our  Sunday  School  work 
we  cannot  use  the  dramatization,  but  we 
can  have  the  pictures  (and,  I  might  inci- 
dentally add,  we  can  have  animation  and 
life  in  the  story-telling). 

In  the  subject  for  the  Primary  depart- 
ment this  year  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  we  have  illustrations.  The  scenes  of 
the  life  of  Christ  are  laid  in  a  country  en- 
tirely different  in  most  respects  from 
anything  with  which  the  child  is  familiar. 
Therefore  the  use  of  pictures  represent- 
ing the  buildings,  life,  dress,  and  con- 
ditions in  the  Holy  Land  will  be  an 
education  for  the  children  and  a  great 
source  of  interest  in  the  subject.  And 
without  interest  very  few  impressions 
can  be  made  upon  the  child.  This  value 
of  pictures  was  well  illustrated  by  a  little 
boy  who  would  frequently  come  to  our 
home  and  ask  for  a  picture  book  and  then 
urge  us  to  tell  him  about  the  pictures, 
what  that  man  was  doing,  and  what  rela- 
tion he  was  to  the  other  persons  repre- 
sented, etc.  Each  picture  portrayed  life 
to  him;  a  story  which  he  wished  to  read 
from  it.  He  never  once  asked  for  a  story 
only.  The  picture  with  associated  ideas 
meant  so  much  more  to  him. 

Many  of  our  ideas,  of  ancient  times  es- 
pecially, have  been  obtained  from  pic- 
tures. Then  how  careful  we  should  be  to 
see  that  the  pictures  we  show  children 
should  represent  the  truth  and  make  good 
impressions,  for  the  conceptions  they  form 
may  be  lasting  ones.  Angels  with  wings 
and  such  portrayals  of  error  should  not 
be  shown  to  help  them  form  ideas.  A 
poor  picture  is  more  of  an  injury  than  a 
benefit;  it  creates  a  cheap  opinion  of 
pictures,  and  often  mars  a  good  mental 
picture  previously  formed.  We  have 
all  had  the  experience  of  being  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  dramatic  production 
of  a  favorite  book  to  which  we  have 
looked  forward    with    great  anticipation. 


This  is  because  the  portrayal  of  condi- 
tions was  not  so  good  as  the  conceptions  we 
had  previously  formed. 

Our  second  sub-topic — the  value  of 
pictures  as  a  means  of  inspiration — is  il- 
lustrated daily.  A  corjy  of  Hofmann's 
Head  of  Christ  was  hung  in  one  of  the 
school  rooms  of  this  city.  While  talking 
to  his  teacher  one  day,  a  little  boy  said, 

"Miss  C ,  I  love  that  picture;    I  don't 

believe  I  could  be  mean  while  looking  at 
it." 

The  story  is  told  of  a  little  boy  living 
in  an  inland  town  whose  ambition  was  to 
be  a  sailor.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  he  left  his  home  for  the  sea.  The 
neighbors  thought  it  a  strange  fancy  for 
a  boy  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  and  was 
not  familiar  with  a  seafaring  life.  His 
parents  felt  that  his  longing  had  been 
cultivated  by  a  picture  which  hung  in  his 
room.  It  was  a  ship  at  sea.  He  would 
stand  before  it  for  hours.  Of  course,  this 
tendency  was  natural  to  him,  but  the  pic- 
ture was  just  the  incentive  necessary  to 
develop  it.  Other  pictures  may  be  the 
means  of  rousing  dormant  tendencies  in 
other  children. 

It  has  been  said  that  Millet  did  more 
with  his  paintings  to  help  the  poor 
classes  of  France  than  a  revolutionary 
leader  could  have  done.  Through  his  art 
he  was  able  to  reach  the  aristocracy 
and  portray  to  them  the  suffering 
and  hardships  of  the  peasantry.  All 
his  subjects  were  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  working  people.  He  refused  to  paint 
those  of  any  other  class. 

These  incidents  show  what  a  strong 
influence  pictures  exert  over  the  thoughts 
and  morals.  They  are  a  great  source  of 
culture  as  well  as  of  inspiration.  Children 
love  (hem,  and  sometimes  hunger  for 
them;  for  all  homes  do  not  possess  these 
pleasing,  refining  elements.  Children  will 
often  cherish  a  little  picture  torn  from  a 
magazine  as  much  as  they  would  a   toy. 
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They  read  life  and  beauty  into  it.  And 
these  factors  shoidd  be  found  in  every 
picture.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
expect  the  beautiful  and  pure  in  them. 
Then  such  abominations  as  the  Police 
Gazette  would  die  for  lack  of  circulation. 
This  in  itself  would  be  a  great  education, 
for  an  evil  picture  is  as  harmful  as  a  good 
picture  is  helpful.  One  man  said  that 
he  would  give  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  if  he  could  efface  from  his  memory 
the  impression  made  by  an  obscene  pic- 
ture shown  him  in  his  youth.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  pictures  suggestive  of  vul- 
garity hung  in  homes.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  cultivate  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  a  love  for  good  pictures, 
both  for  the  refining,  moral  influence  they 
possess  and  for  their  value  as  a  means  of 
instruction  and  inspiration. 

This  object  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  them  for  decorations  and  as  aids  in 
giving  the  lessons.  Surround  the  children 
with  the  sweet  influence  of  good  rjictures, 
and  direct  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
thought  or  beauty  portrayed.  Talk  about 
each  picture  as  it  is  put  on  the  wall.  If 
it  is  the  copy-  of  some  famous  painting, 
tell  the  children  something  of  the  life  of 
the  artist  whose  work  it  is.  Teach  them 
to  study  it  and  love  it.  The  greater 
knowledge  we  have  of  a  thing  the  greater 
interest  it  possesses  for  us. 

In  the  class  recitation  there  are  two 
important  uses  for  pictures:  first,  as  aids 
and  interpreters  of  the  subject  matter; 
secondly,  as  devices  for  interesting  review 
work.  The  teacher  should  have  a  definite 
point  to  illustrate  in  presenting  each  pic- 
ture, and  should  draw  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  this  point.  Pictures  not 
used  for  descriptive  purposes  only,  should 
emphasize  the  important  thought  of  the 
lesson.  If  the  thought  is  love  and  kind- 
ness, the  picture  for  the  day  should  por- 
tray the  same  sentiment.  The  beautiful 
facts  should    be   represented    rather  than 


the  horrors.    Children  are  naturally  ready 
in  imagining  the  latter. 

A  teacher  should  also  use  judgment  in 
her  choice  of  pictures.  For  instance: 
there  are  scores  of  representations  of 
Christ  from  which  to  choose.  Some  por- 
tray Him  as  weak,  effeminate  and  insipid, 
not  giving  the  proper  conception  of  His 
great  intellect,  strength  and  power.  Thus 
marring  better  conceptions  the  children 
may  have  formed  without  the  aid  of  pic- 
tures, and  giving  to  some  the  impression 
that  goodness  is  inactivity  and  lifeless- 
ness.  This  thought  was  expressed  by  one 
little  boy  who  said,  when  he  heard  his 
sister  ask  for  a  pictorial  Bible  for  Christ- 
mas, "I'd  like  a  book,  too;  but,  mama, 
don't  get  it  too  good." 

Pictures  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  variation  in  the  review  work — a  most 
important  part  of  every  lesson.  A  child 
may  be  given  a  picture  used  in  presenting 
the  previous  lesson  and  asked  to  tell  all 
he  can  about  it — tell  the  whole  story  of  it. 
This  will  give  him  something  definite  on 
which  to  center  his  thoughts  and  help  his 
memory.  For  a  general  review  of  a  series 
of  lessons,  all  the  pictures  used  may  be 
placed  around  the  room  and  every  child 
allowed  to  choose  any  one  of  them  to  tell 
about.  This  device  is.  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  pictures  recommended 
for  the  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  for 
any  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land. 

New  pictures  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  a  teacher,  and 
the  more  she  uses  them,  the  greater  value 
she  will  see  in  them,  and  various  ways  of 
using  them  will  be  suggested. 

Florence  S.  Home. 


MARY  AND  HER  BABY  BROTHER. 

They  are  not  twins,  exactly,  no! 

But  Mary's  years  are  not  yet  two; 
And  baby  Ralph  is  five  weeks  old — 

"What  will  their  poor,  dear  mama  do?" 
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What  will  she  do?  ■  Why  everything 
That  any  loving  mother  ought; — 

She'll  feed  her  babe  with  wholesome  food. 
And  with  great  wisdom  are  they  taught. 

No  jealousies  are  ever  'roused: 

The  parents  treat  them  with  such  care; 
And  little  Mary,  with  delight, 

Will  anything  with  brother  share. 


She  thinks  he  is  so  cute  and  sweet, 
So  dainty,  and  so  dear  and  small. 

He  must  need  much  of  mama's  care. 
And  he  can  have  it  nearly  all. 

It  is  most  beautiful  to  s-ee 

This  brave  young  mother,  fond  and  true. 
So,  sighing  not  for  other  joys, 

Is  happy  with  her  babies  two. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
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in  different  ages  of 


ALESTINE 

\^  the  world,  has  been  known  by 
various  names.  Very  frequently 
these  names  have  been  applied 
to  the  country,  because  of  the  very  pecul- 
iar circumstances  connected  with  this 
land.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  1:  1  and  in 
Jer.  4:  20  it  is  spoken  of  as  "The  Land," 
but  in  Joshua  it  is  known  as  "The  Coun- 
try," while  in  Luke  4:  25  it  is  called  "The 
Land."  The  country  which  the  Israelites 
and  Hebrews  occupied  is  known  as: 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  Canaan  had  eleven 
children  among  whom  the  country  was 
divided,  and  each  of  whom  became  the 
head  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  people  that 
finally  became  a  distinct  nation  (Gen. 
10:  15-1N).  The  name  Canaan  wTas  confined 
to  that  tract  of  land  between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Jordan  river,  the  re- 
gion on  the  east  being  known  as  The 
Land  of  Gilead  (Deut.  34:  1;  Josh.  22: 
9-11). 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  poster- 
ity of  Jacob  having  settled  there.  This 
name  appears  very  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  also  mentioned  in  Matt 
2:  20,  21,  and  refers  to  the  particular  tract 
of  land  on  each  side  of  the  .Ionian  which 


the  Lord  gave  as  inheritance  to  the  people 
of  Israel. 

3.  The  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  9:  3):  or  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them 
(Deut.  30:  20);  and  which  as  we  learn 
from  Lev.  25:  23  He  did  give  to  the  Is- 
raelites, their  descendants,  but  still  re- 
served the  right  to  own  the  land  Himself. 
We  learn  GeD.  15:  18;  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  country  before  the 
people  came  in  possession  of  it. 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  as  we  learn  from 
Heb.  11:  9,  the  promise  made  by  the  Lord 
to  Abraham  that  his  children  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  12:  7,  and  13:  15),  who  being 
termed  Hebrews,  it  was  called  The  Land 
of  the  Hebrews. 

5.  The  Holy  Land;  because  the  Son  of 
God  made  it  His  home  as  also  the  apostles 
and  prophets.  The  name  was  not  in 
frequent  use  before  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, but  afterward  we  find  Zechariah 
using  it  ( Zech.  2 :  12).  The  Jews  divided  the 
world  into  two  parts,  the  land  of  Israel  and 
the  land  out  of  Israel,  the  latter  ex- 
pression meaning  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt,  (i: 
32).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  Judea,  were  thought 
to  be  polluted  and  unclean  (see  Isa.  35:  8; 
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Joel  3:  17;  Amos  7:  17:  and  Acts  10:  14); 
and  although  the  land  of  Israel  was 
thought  to  be  holy,  and  the  people  desig- 
nated by  the  term  "Saints"  (Exod.  19:  <i; 
Dent.  7:  (5:  14:  2;  2n:  19),  yet  the  Jews 
believed  that  some  parts  of  the  land  were 
more  sacred  than  were  others,  as  for 
instance  walled  towns  which  lepers  were 
not  permitted  to  enter,  neither  could  the 
dead  be  buried  there.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  a  heathen  country  they 
would  stop  on  the  borders  of  their  own 
land,  and  wash  the  dust  from  their  feet 
for  fear  the  sacred  inheritance  should  be 
polluted.  In  Matt.  10:  14  we  read  that 
Jesus  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake 
off  the  dust  from  their  feet  on  returning 
from  any  house  or  city  that  was  unwilling 
to  receive  them. 

6.  The  Land  of  Judah,  at  first,  com- 
prised that  part  of  the  region  which  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  when 
the  tribe  of  Judah  afterwards  excelled  all 
others  the  entire  land  of  Israel  was  known 
as  the  Land  of  Judah.  When  the  ten 
tribes  were  separated  the  portion  of  land 
that  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  was  known  as  the  land  of  Judah 
(Ps.  76:  1)  or  Judea;  and  this  last  name 
continued  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans. 
After  the  captivity,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  even  afterward,  Judea  was 
used  to  designate  the  whole  land  of  Pal- 
estine. We  learn  (Exod.  15:  14)  that  the 
whole  land  was  known  as  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  the  name  being  taken  from 
the  Philistines,  for  this  people  migrated 
from  Egypt,  and  settled  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  though  few  in 
number,  their  influence  was  felt  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  whole  country  received 
their  name. 

Briefly  stated  the  Land  of  Promise  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia,  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch 
was   reckoned  as  the  boundary  of  Egypt, 


towards  the  desert  of  Shur,  and  by  the 
desert  of  Sin.  or  Beersheba.  On  the  north 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  termed  Anti- 
libanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan. 
So  the  expression,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
denotes  the  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  But  as  previously  stated  many 
points  of  the  boundary  are  not  known,  so 
endless  discussions  have  arisen. 

Palestine  lies  alxmt  midway  between 
the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.  The 
coast  line  from  north  to  south  trends 
toward  the  west,  thus  causing  the  country 
between  the  coast  and  the  Jordan  valley 
.to  have  a  greater  width  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north.  The  distance  from 
Mount  Herinon  in  the  north  to  Kadesh- 
barnea  in  the  south  was  a  trifle  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Palestine 
then  embraces  an  area  of  about  eleven 
thousand  square  miles,  but  these  figures 
may  be  slightly  exaggerated 

F.  Van  Cott. 


THE  WAY   THEY  WENT. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it;  Mr.  Hunter 
had  lost  the  " field."  He  had  searched  for 
his  companion  fox-hunters  long  but 
vainly,  and  now,  he  was  reduced  to  asking 
the  aid  of  a  chubby  little  lad  of  three, 
whom  he  met  in  a   lane. 

"Hallo,  Johnny!  Which  way  did  the 
hounds  go?"  he  queried. 

"Johnny"  sucked  a  finger,  and  dropped 
his  gaze. 

"Come."  coaxed  Mr.  Hunter,  "don't  be 
afraid;  here's  a  penny  for  you.  Now,  tell 
me,  what  way  did  the  hounds  go?" 

The  youngster  took  the  coin,  and  then 
fell  upon  all  fours  and  "bow. wowed." 

"Dat  way,"  he  said,  shyly. 

Answers. 

God's  word  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn 
out  many  a  hammer.  -Bcza. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  MEETINGS, 

IN  the  Juvenile  Instructor  of 
September  1,  1902,  the  following 
will  be  found:  "Resolved  fur- 
ther, that  all  stakes  be  urged  to 
hold  regular  Sunday  School 
union  meetings.  That  these 
meetings  be  held  once  a  month 
whenever  local  conditions  make 
it  possible;  but  where  this  is  not 
practicable,  that  they  be  held 
once  in  three  months,  and  then 
three  sessions  be  held  instead  of  one.  In 
those  stakes  so  widely  scattered,  or  so 
sparsely  settled  that  it  will  be  undesirable 
to  hold  these  meetings  four  times  a  year, 
that  they  be  held  once  a  year;  but  in 
these  annual  meetings  the  time,  place  and 


number  of  meetings  be  directed  by  the 
General  Board,  and  that  all  meetings  of 
Sunday  School  workers  in  the  various 
stakes,  called  by  the  stake  superintendent, 
be  hereafter  known  by  the  name  of  union 
meetings.'' 

The  foregoing  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  General  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
to  urge  upon  the  various  stakes  to  come 
together  in  Sunday  School  union  meet- 
ing capacity,  Indeed,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  effort  had  been  made  to- 
give  to  every  stake  of  Zion  a  Sunday 
School  organization  suitable  to  local  con- 
ditions, and  one  which  would  have  the 
tendency  to  better  prepare  the  great  body 
of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church  to  perform  the  du- 
ties required  of  them. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  times 
past,  in  some  of  our  Church  institutions, 
to  give  a  Sunday  School  normal  course, 
but  these  efforts  attracted  only  a  few  of 
those  interested;,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  of  Sunday  School  workers 
needed  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them 
for  the  positions  held  by  them,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  Sunday 
School  work  were  never  reached  by  the 
Sunday  School  normal  course  given  in 
our  Church  academies  and  colleges.  The 
fact  was  apparent  that  inasmuch  as  Sun- 
day School  interests  were  assuming  such 
large  proportions,  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  a  fixed  course  of  study  would 
have  to  be  adopted  in  our  Sunday 
Schools,  and  hence  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers  would  have  to  be  obtained;  and 
further,  not  only  was  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers  necessary,   but  a  better  under- 
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standing  of  Sunday  School  methods  gen- 
erally was  demanded,  and  as  yet,  no  place 
was  found  in  each  stake  of  Zion  where 
men  and  women  could  be  trained  in  the 
technical  duties  of    Sunday  School  work. 

Our  district  schools  and  colleges  de- 
mand the  best  talent  obtainable.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  person  is  a  good 
man  to  obtain  a  position  in  our  Church 
institutions  of  learning.  He  must  be  a 
good  teacher  also,  and  yet,  when  it  comes 
to  our  Sunday  Schools,  with  their  im- 
mense population,  the  idea  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  some  places,  that  anyone  will  do  for 
Sunday  School  work  so  long  as  he  is  good 
morally.  Not  so,  however;  the  Sunday 
School  also  demands  talent  as  well  as 
goodness  in  one  who  may  be  selected  as 
an  officer  or  teacher;  and  why  not?  Does 
not  the  Sunday  School  worker  have  to 
deal  with  the  choicest  of  all  God"s  handi- 
work— the  human  mind?  and  is  it  not 
expected  of  those  who  occupy  positions 
in  the  Sunday  School  as  trainers  of  the 
youth  of  Zion  that  they  will  implant  in 
the  pure  minds  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel? 
Surely  such  a  mission  requires  not  only 
the  most  exquisite  type  of  goodness,  but 
als6  the  highest  standard  of  talent  to  be 
found  among  the  people  of  God. 

We  have  the  good  men  and  women  in 
every  stake  of  Zion;  the  other  requisite, 
the  necessary  training  as  officers  and 
teachers,  can  be  obtained  if  we  will.  It 
was  deemed  wisdom  by  the  General 
Board  that  every  stake  of  Zion  should 
have  some  system  suited  to  the  local  con- 
ditions, whereby  the  Sunday  School 
workers  could  come  together  at  stated 
periods  in  stake  capacity  and  perfect 
themselves  in  the  duties  required  of 
them,  and  hence  the  instructions  for 
every  stake  to  commence  to  hold  Sunday 
School  union  meetings  of  one  session 
once  a  month,  three  sessions  if  held  once 
in    three    months,    and    correspondingly 


more  sessions  if  held  once  in  six  months 
or  once  a  year. 

We  think  that  our  fellow-workers  will 
concur  with  us.  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  Sunday  School  work  but  what  can  be 
improved  upon — that  is.  speaking  gener- 
ally. In  other  words  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  perfection,  and  this  condition 
can  also  be  stated  of  those  who  labor  in 
the  Sunday  School.  For  instance,  we 
have  very  many  excellent  Sunday  School 
superintendents,  but  not  all  are  such.  We 
have  some  very  excellent  secretaries, 
but  they  are  not  found  in  every  school. 
Those  very  necessary  officers,  the  choris- 
ter and  organist,  are  of  the  highest  type 
in  some  schools,  and  in  other  schools  they 
are  of  the  most  mediocre  character;  and 
what  we  say  of  the  officers  can  also  be 
said  of  the  teachers.  Some  schools  are 
blest  with  a  very  siqDerior  corps  of 
teachers,  while  other  schools  are  not  so 
favored.  To  rectify  these  inequalities 
and  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
by  improving  upon  the  talents  the  Lord 
has  given  us  as  Sunday  School  workers,  is 
the  mission  of  the  Sunday  School  union 
meeting,  coupled  with  the  ward  faculty 
meetings  and  with  home  preparation. 

A  union  meeting  is  not  primarily  in- 
tended for  entertainment  or  social  en- 
joyment, but  it  is  a  place  for  work.  We 
do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  do  away 
with  the  entertaining  or  social  ft  atures 
of  our  union  meetings,  but  these  are  not 
paramount.  Individual  training  in  Sun- 
day School  work  of  all  kinds  is  the  chief 
reason  for  calling  the  union  meeting  into 
existence;  and  it  is  expected  that  every 
stake  of  Zion  will  organize  unions,  and 
that  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers 
especially  will  attend. 

We  do  not  favor  holding  a  general 
meeting  in  which  a  program  of  singing 
and    Sunday  School    talks    are    rendered, 

but  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  union  meeting  should    spend  the 
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time  allotted  to  it  in  department  work, 
and  hence  counsel  the  department  plan  of 
organization.  Therefore,  where  Sunday 
School  unions  are  not  already  in  exist- 
ence, we  ask  the  stake  superintendents 
(with  the  consent  of  the  stake  presidents) 
to  organize  immediately  Sunday  School 
unions,  with  the  following  divisions: 
superintendents,  in  which  the  ward  su- 
perintendents and  their  assistants  can 
meet,  secretaries,  librarians,  choristers 
and  organists,  theological,  second  inter- 
mediate, first  intermediate,  primary,  and 
kindergarten  departments.  Those  who 
work  in  these  various  departments  in  the 
ward  schools  will  meet  in  their  respective 
divisions  at  the  union  meetings  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  dirties  by  members  of 
the  stake  board  and  others  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  school 
room  and  in  class  work,  that  the  greatest 
good  may  result  from  the  labors  of  each 
individual. 

By  thus  meeting  together,  the  brightest 
minds  in  each  division  of  Sunday  School 
work  will  be  enabled  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  they  possess  to  those  of  their 
brethren  and  sisters  who  are  less  favored, 
and  thereby  assist  all  to  rise  to  a  higher 
plane  of  efficiency  in  Sunday  School 
work.     Space  will  not   permit  us  to  say 


anything  in  this  number  on  department 
work.  We  will,  in  the  near  future,  how- 
ever, give  some  instructions  on  this  topic. 
The  plan  here  outlined  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fellow  laborers  is  not  an  ideal 
Sunday  School  normal  plan,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  have  at  present;  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  much  good  will 
result  therefrom.  In  some  stakes  of  Zion, 
where  years  ago  there  was  no  general 
Sunday  School  organization,  except  a 
stake  superintendent,  his  two  assistants 
and  secretary,  there  are  now  stake  boards, 
composed  of  most  excellent  talent;  well 
organized  Sunday  School  unions  and 
weekly  faculty  meetings  are  also  held  in 
each  ward,  which  are  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  stake  board.  In  these  stakes 
every  Sunday  School  worker  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  sixty-four  meetings  a  year,-  in 
which  officers  and  teachers  can  perfect 
themselves  in  the  duties  required  of 
them.  In  these  stakes  of  Zion,  where 
such  thorough  work  is  done,  the  Sunday 
Schools  rank  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
We  trust  the  same  zeal  and  energy  will 
be  manifest  in  every  stake.  Make  the 
start  by  organizing  your  stake  boards  and 
Sunday  School  unions,  and  if  you  need 
assistance  to  do  so,  write  to  the  General 
Sunday  School  Union  Board. 


THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 


^  ONYEKSATION  is  indeed  an  art, 
^■^  one  which  requires  and  will  stand 
aSaJ  a  great  deal  of  cultivation.  We 
were  about  to  call  it  a  lost  art,  but  that 
would  evidently  be  an  error,  since  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  lost  which  has  once 
been  had. 

"Talk    is  cheap, "   conversation  is  pre- 


cious; talk  is  the  froth,  conversation  is 
the  cream;  talk  is  noise,  conversation  is 
music;  talk  is  the  husk,  conversation  is 
the  grain  itself.  Conversation  is  the  life 
of  the  social  intercourse  of  intelligent 
men  and  women.  The  interchange  of 
thought,  the  expression  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent, quickens  the  faculties,  gives  play  to 
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reason,  modifies  the  judgment,  corrects 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  In  conversation 
the  seed  is  often  sown,  and  many  a  tare 
is  plucked  up  almost  unconsciously  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  has  taken  root.  Talk 
is  volatile,  effusive  and  dreamy  only;  con- 
versation satisfies,  it  deals  in  reality. 
Men  or  women  loving  and  cultivating 
true  conversation  become  richer,  wiser 
and  more  intelligent;  those  who  only  talk 
become  poverty  stricken,  superficial  and 
sensational,  resorting  to  petty  subterfuges, 
to  unworthy  and  profitless  things,  and  all 
that  their  memory  carries  forward  is  the 
soulless  reflection,  "We  did  have  a  good 
time." 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  water  out  of  a 
■dry  well,  and  a  full  cistern  is  but  an 
accumulation  of  drops.  A  little  reading 
should  be  an  every  day  solace,  a  refresh- 
ing of  the  soul,  a  gathering  of  uncon- 
sidered tritles,  as  the  coffers  of  the  mil- 
lionaire are  but  the  accumulation  of 
nickels,  and  the  everlasting  breakwaters 
of  the  ocean  but  the  combination  of  in- 
numerable grains  of  sand. 

The  man  who  never  thinks  or  reads 
may  talk  as  the  parrot  talks,  but  the 
jargon  is  hardly  a  good  imitation  of  that 
which  flows,  like  the  stream  of  Pactolus. 
from  the  well  filled  store  house  of  the 
cultivated  brain;  he  sees  through  his 
topic,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  accepted  principles  as 
the  gifted  Proctor  walked  amid  the  starry 
heavens,  or  as  Joseph  Smith  traversed 
the  untrodden  field  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  so  revealed  them  that  the  way- 
faring man  lias  no  need  to  err  therein. 

You  have  but  to  enter  any  social  gath- 
ering, nay,  almost  any  home,  to  realize 
how  limited,  how  commonplace  are  the 
topics  of  conversation,  how  often  it  is  that 
which  is  little  more  than  the  simplest 
gossip,  requiring  no  thought,  often  pruri- 
ent, always  sensational,  and  branching 
into  speculation  and  criticism  which  may 


indicate  frivolity  or  emptiness  as  the 
listener  may  conclude. 

Is  it  possible  to  turn  this  flood-tide  of 
comment  and  confusion  into  some  more 
profitable  channel?  Can  our  social  and 
neighborhood  gatherings  be  made  more 
conversational  and  attractive,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  drift  toward  cards,  games  and 
comments  which  demand  so  little  thought 
or  intellect  and  are  yet  destructive  of  all 
those  improving  qualities  which,  among 
the  Saints  at  least,  should  be  more  sought 
for  than  those  methods  which  are  as  un- 
favorable  to  social  growth  and  progress 
as  silence  itself. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  tradition  for 
ages  that  women  were  essentially  given 
to  gossip,  that  small  talk  was  the  stock  in 
trade  of  all  their  gatherings,  that  what 
they  "didn't  know  was  not  worth  know- 
ing." That  they  are  in  possession  of 
many  secrets  all  will  admit,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  care  any  more  for  inquis- 
tiveness  than  hosts  of  men,  for  we  have 
seen  the  latter  turn  from  art,  science, 
politics,  finance,  at  the  instance  of  some 
story  teller,  as  readily  as  any  group  of 
women  of  any  degree  or  position. 

All  talking  is  not  conversation.  The 
caller  will  often  rattle  off  in  a  few  brief 
moments  character,  misfortune,  extra- 
vagance, servant-girlism  and  other  ques- 
tions with  as  much  volubility  and  as 
little  sense  or  profit  as  could  be  discerned 
by  the  microscope  of  gossip.  "Xot  a 
tattler  or  given  to  tale  bearing,"  was  a 
prerequisite  demanded  by  Paul  in  ages 
long  gone  by.  This  community  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  time  has  held 
that  the  eleventh  commandment  should 
read,  "Mind  your  own  business;"  but 
probably  there  has  only  been  a  partial 
intelligent  turning  even  as  yet,  in  the  best 
direction.  We  must  talk  and  we  must 
have  something  to  talk  about.  Private 
affairs      that    is,   our   own      are    generally 

tabooed,    but    have   we  "caught  on"  to 
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the  thousand  and  one  things  which  could 
be  introduced  as  matters  of  conversation  ? 
Now  probably  we  do  not  read  nearly  as 
much  as  we  might,  and  even  in  public 
school  graduates  reading  has  not  had  the 
prominence  it  might  have  had  as  an  ac- 
complishment or  a  factor  in  the  home 
circle  and  in  social  life,  which  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  former. 

The  revelations  of  art,  science,  industry, 
the  movements  of  states  and  nations, 
government  and  politics,  the  impounding 
of  local  waters,  forest  reserves,  railroads, 
lighting  and  heating,  hygiene  and  sanitary 
matters  have  been  considered  outside  of 
womanly  observation.  Education,  munic- 
ipal order,  the  creation  of  industries 
tending  to  self -sustenance  and  independ- 
ence have  been  left  to  the  "lords  of  crea- 
tion," while  the  ordinary  woman  has 
looked  on  in  amazement  at  the  wonder- 
ful mental  grasp  of  her  so-called  lord  and 
master.  There  is  something  more  than 
society  and  fashion,  other  things  quite  as 
desirable  as  marriage  and  family,  life  is 
assuming  a  vaster  and  grander  scope,  and 
all  things  are  seen  to  be  factors  in  the 
development  of  humanity  and  the  state, 
so  there  is  a  turning  to  literature  past  and 
present,  the  luring  words  and  far-reaching 
thoughts  of  gifted  or  inspired  men  are  to 
be  used  and  pondered  upon  as  more  pre- 
cious than  wealth  and  more  refining  than 
glistening  gold. 

Indeed  there  is  a  reliable  prophecy  being 
written  even  on  our  cherished  institutions, 
that  to  give  all  our  energy,  our  thought,  our 
time,  our  talent,  our  missionary  zeal  in 
one  direction  only  is  to  belittle  the  uni- 
versal God.  Religion  is  all-important  as 
the  cornerstone,  the  foundation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  there  is 
growing  out  of  this  foundation  a.  super- 
structure without  the  sound  of  ax  or 
hammer  or  any  tools  of  iron  being  heard 
thereon. 


This  is  being  forced  upon  us,  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  we  cannot  help  it  if 
we  would.  We  must  see  it,  think,  talk, 
write  and  speak  about  it,  or  the  very 
stones  would  speak  out  in  favor  of  the 
divine  idea  or  the  divine  work. 

Present  work  gives  no  time  for  frivolity, 
for  waste,  for  ignorance  or  idleness;  no 
time  for  gossip  or  tale-bearing,  for  cards- 
or  like  games,  and  but  little  for  undue 
amusement,  recreation  or  pleasure.  Let 
our  yea  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay;  let  our 
conversation  be  seasoned  with  under- 
standing, and  if  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh  let  lis  speak 
words  of  soberness  and  truth. 

The  evanescent,  transitory  things  of 
today  called  news,  which  are  bandied 
about  from  lip  to  lip  and  from  journal 
to  journal  are  but  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  Let  us  admonish  one  another  that 
while  we  are  to  use  the  things  of  this 
world  as  not  abusing  them,  knowing  that 
the  fashion  of  them  pusseth  away,  we 
may  not  build  human  element,  hay,  straw, 
or  stubble,  all  which  will  burn;  that 
which  will  endure  is  of  God.  "A  nation 
that  loveth  righteousness  shall  never  be 
moved,  but  "every  plant  that  my  Father 
hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up,"  is- 
an  eternal  truth  which  will  remain  though 
heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

Seek  to  have  a  well  stored  mind,  then 
aim  for  clear  delineation  and  expression; 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  reading, 
reflection,  and  use  of  expression  now  to 
be  found  everywhere;  so  may  we  be 
numbered  among  the  welcome  guests- 
everywhere,  so  shall  all  Israel  be  num- 
bered among  "the  great  converse,"  and 
the  inanition  of  cards,  games  and  pleas- 
ures be  exchanged  for  active  mentality 
and  spiritual  life  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  the  exclusion  of  profitless- 
talk. 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 


A  LAUGHING  CHORUS. 


Oh,  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 
When  March  called,  "Ho,  there!  ho!" 

Such  spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide, 
Such  whispering  to  and  fro! 

And  "Are  you  ready?"  the  Snowdrop  asked, 
"  'Tis  time  to  start,  you  know." 

"Almost,  my  dear,"  the  Scilla  replied; 
"I'll  follow  as  soon  as  you  go." 

Then  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low 

From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground- 
Yes,  millions — beginning  to  grow. 

■"I'll  promise  my  blossoms,"  the  Crocus  said, 
"When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing.'" 

"And  straight  thereafter,"  Narcissus  cried, 
"My  silver  and  gold  I'll  bring." 

"And  ere  they  are  dulled,"  another  spoke, 
"The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring." 

And  the  Violet  only  murmured,  "I'm  here," 


And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 
Then  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  a  chorus  came 

Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
Prom  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground — 

Yes,  millions — beginning  to  grow. 

Oh,  the  pretty  brave  things!     Through  the  cold- 
est days, 

Imprisoned  in  walls  so  brown, 
They  never  lost  heart  though  the  blast  shrieked 
loud, 

And  the  sleet  and  the  hail  came  down, 
But  patiently  each  wrought  her  beautiful  dress, 

Or  fashioned  her  beautiful  crown. 
And  now  they  are  coming  to  brighten  the  world. 

Still  shadowed  by  Winter's  frown; 
And  well  may  they  cheerily  laugh,  "Ha!  ha!" 

In  a  chorus  soft  and  low, 
The  millions  of  flowers  hid  under  the  ground 

Yes,  millions — beginning  to  grow. 

Harper 's  Young  People. 


Iff 

THE  DEER  FAMILY. 


A  NIMAL  life,  in  its  varied  forms, 
■*V  presents  a  most  fascinating  study. 
8|$3?  Go  where  we  will  in  the  open 
country,  in  the  canyon  or  in  the  forest, 
we  are  sure  to  see  some  wild  creatures  to 
attract  our  attention  by  their  peculiar 
habits  and  mode  of  life  They  live  a 
wild,  free  existence,  yet  are  most  timid  at 
the  approach  of  man,  whom  instinct 
seemingly  has  taught  them  to  look  upon 
as  their  common  enemy. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  wild  crea- 
tures is  the  deer.  He  represents  a  family 
in  which  there  are  many  divisions,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  the  small  muntjac  to  the 
gigantic  moose. 

The  deer  family  is  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  branching  horns  or  ant- 
lers. The  cow,  antelope,  gazelle,  sheep, 
and  other  species,  have  horns,  but  none 
has  a  branching  into  tines  of  this  horny 
growth. 

The  antlers  are  borne  by  the  frontal 
bone,  and  generally  begin  to  appear  by 


the  end  of  spring.  At  that  season  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  head,  the  vessels  surrounding  the 
forehead  become  enlarged,  and  the  bud- 
ding horn  grows  with  marvelous  rapidity ; 
the  antlers  of  a  full  grown  stag  being 
produced  in  ten  weeks.  These  antlers 
are  heavy,  those  of  the  common  red  deer 
have  been  known  to  weigh  nearly  one 
hundred  pounds,  while  those  of  the  Irish 
deer  exceed  that  figure. 

At  first  the  horns  are  soft  and  highly 
sensitive,  and  are  covered  with  a  hairy 
integument*  known  as  the  "velvet."  am- 
ply provided  with  blood  vessels.  After 
a  while  the  velvety  covering  begins  to 
shrivel  and  pee]  off,  its  disappearance 
being  hastened  by  the  deer  rubbing  its 
antlers  against  trees  and  rocks. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  rein- 
deer, antlers  are  confined  to  the  male  sex, 


*  [ntegument     outer  covering,  as  the  skin  of  a 
inn  or  tlie  shell  of  a  lobster. 
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and  are  fully  developed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pairing  season,  when  they 
are  brought  into  use  as  offensive  weapons 
in  the  desperate  conflicts  which  take 
place  between  the  males  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  females.  These  fights  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  dames,  who, 
as  of  old,  bestow  their  favors  upon  the 
most  valiant.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  the  antlers  of  two  stags  fighting  in 
this  manner  became  so  firmly  interlocked 
that  the  victor  was  tmable  to  disengage 
himself  from  his  dead  antagonist,  and  was 


thus  held  captive  until  killed  by  a  for- 
ester. 

When  the  season  of  love  is  over,  the 
antlers  are  shed,  re-appearing  however, 
in  the  following  spring,  and  continuing  to 
grow  larger  and  heavier  until  the  deer  at- 
tains its  full  growth. 

Large  ears,  long  eye-pupils  and  soft 
tongues  are  common  to  all  deer.  They 
are  covered  with  close  and  thick  crisp 
hair  of  different  shades  of  brown.  Some 
species  of  the  deer,  the  common  American 
deer,  for  instance,  changes  color  with  the 
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season,  being  in  summer  a  bright  tawny 
in  color,  in  the  fall  leaden,  and  in  winter 
dark  brown. 

The  home  of  the  deer  is  generally  in 
forests  and  swamps  and  on  the  unfre- 
quented plains.  In  this  region  they 
dwell  on  and  near  the  mountains,  though 
in  winter  they  are  often  forced,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  snows,  to  seek  food  in 
the  lowlands,  and  even  venture  very  near 
the  settlements  in  cases  of  extreme  hun- 
ger. 

In    the  day  time  this  animal   keeps  in 


thickets  and  swamps,  coming  out  to  feed 
and  drink  by  night.  In  winter  it  eats 
wild  buds,  berries  and  leaves,  and  in 
spring  and  summer  the  tende rest  grasses. 
Deer  usually  keep  in  herds  of  several 
hundreds,  the  largest  nearly  always  lead- 
ing the  herd,  which  follows  in  single  file. 
When  a  deer  is  alarmed,  it  gives  two  or 
three  high  springs,  and  if  it  sees  any  dan- 
ger it  rushes  off  with  the  speed  of  a  race 
horse.  They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
nothing  but  an  Indian  canoe  can  overtake 
them  in  the  water.  B. 
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•O  ETWEEN  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
•*-*  sixteen,  children  develop  more  of 
SHi3  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  yield 
more  readily  to  its  impulses  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  equal  length.  They 
begin  to  choose  and  decide  more  for 
themselves  than  ever  before.  It  is  true 
this  choice  and  decision  are  based  on  past 
teachings  and  experiences,  as  well  as  on 
present  training  and  conditions:  but 
sometimes  we  wonder  what  the  cause  can 
be  of  outbursts  of  disregard  for  sacred 
things  and  apparent  pride  in  careless- 
ness of  conduct  which  are  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  in  boys  and  girls  that  they 
are  somebody. 

Now  comes  the  task  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  this  additional  freedom  aright,  to 
lead  the  boys  and  girls  to  a  choice  within 
themselves  of  proper  attitude  toward  life 
and  sacred  things.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  critical  period  of  character  development, 
and  never  do  we  need  to  possess  more  of 
the  srurit  of  discernment  or  be  wider 
awake  to  the  delicate  workings  of  our  in- 
fluences on  the  lives  of  the  children. 

The  correct  position  for  us  to  take  is 
that  of  entire  responsibility  for  the  char- 
acter development  of  the  children  in  our 
classes,  although    they  are  under  our  care 


but  a  short  time  each  week.  It  is  only 
with  this  feeling  that  the  most  can  be  done 
toward  directing  their  lives  in  proper  paths. 

The  reverence  we  find  in  their  hearts 
at  the  age  we  take  them  is  the  result  of 
habits  that  have  already  been  fixed;  as 
the  children  grow  older,  understanding 
becomes  a  stronger  guide  and  has  more 
to  do  in  determining  their  attitude  toward 
sacred  things.  Our  aim  now  is  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  judgment,  and  so  shape 
these  that  the  additional  freedom  that 
age  brings  may  not  be  misapplied.  At 
the  same  time,  habit  is  still  the  strongest 
factor  in  cultivating  reverence  in  their 
hearts.  Fix  correct  habits  and  ideas  iqxm 
children,  and  their  understandings  will  the 
earlier  comprehend  and  be  gladdened  by 
the  truths  that  have  been  impressed  upon 
their  natures. 

Reverence  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  It 
develops  as  a  result  of  correct  religious 
training,  and  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  without  which  the  teacher  cannot 
succeed.  To  emphasize  it  as  a  separate 
subject  in  giving  our  lessons,  would  be 
making  the  same  mistake  as  repeating  a 
moral  we  have  impressed  by  some  good 
story.     The  story  teaches    the  moral,  and 
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the  Gospel,  if  properly  presented  and  as- 
similated, teaches  reverence.  Its  appear- 
ance in  the  children  is  one  of  the  signs  by 
which  we  may  know  we  are  succeeding; 
for  every  lesson  we  give  increases  the 
love  of  God  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  hearts. 

The  term  "Sunday  School  teacher"  im- 
plies that  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness 
is  the  influence  used  to  work  upon  chil- 
dren; it  also  implies  that  the  teacher 
possesses  the  love  and  respect  of  his  class. 
Fear,  superstition  and  mystery  are  factors 
that  invariably  instil  respect  for  persons 
and  things  considered  sacred;  respect, 
too,  that  has  admirable  features,  but 
whose  foundation  must  pass  away.  As 
teachers  of  the  true  Gospel,  we  resort  to 
none  of  these  means;  but  instead  of  fear, 
we  employ  love;  instead  of  superstition 
knowledge;  and  instead  of  mystery,  faith. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  particular 
habits  of  reverence  that  the  teacher  must 
consider  it  his  duty  to  cidtivate.  In  the 
first  place,  we  expect  the  respect  of  the 
children  we  teach:  it  is  repeating  empty 
words  to  tell  them  they  owe  it  to  us.  The 
strongest  demand  we  can  make  is  by 
our  zeal,  earnestness,  and  purity  of 
life;  for  these  qualities,  children,  also, 
grown  people,  never  fail  to  show  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  will  enable  us 
to  make  lasting  impressions.  By  de- 
manding respect  in  this  way  we  receive 
willing  attention  when  we  instruct,  and 
our  classes  will  willingly  partake  of  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  we  possess.  Stand- 
ing in  this  position,  we  can  do  something 
towards  fixing  proper  habits. 

One  of  the  lessons  we  aim  to  impress 
is  respect  for  persons.  Selfishness  and 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  un- 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  aged,  are  traits  we 
have  to  uproot,  and  that  grow  stronger  un- 
less we  plant  and  cultivate  better  things. 
We  rely  principally  upon  our  example  to 
accomplish  this  work.    If  there  is  one  in 


our  class  whom  we  know  the  children  look 
down  upon,  we  take  special  pains  to  speak 
kindly  to  that  one  and  give  it  our  atten- 
tion. Its  future  may  depend  on  our  kind 
words.  As  far  as  consistent,  we  give 
most  of  our  care  to  those  who  seem 
least  interested,  and  who  may,  if  not  given 
attention,  drop  out  of  school.  If  we  neg- 
lect any,  it  should  be  those  who  are  inter- 
ested and  who  we  know  are  safe. 

In  giving  our  lessons,  we  never  fail  to 
emphasize  the  parts  which  show  the  sacri- 
fices great  men  have  undergone  for 
others.  The  Outlines  in  our  department 
are  full  of  the  best  lessons  obtainable  of 
this  kind.  The  lives  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Nephi  and  Alma  are  among  them.  By 
proper  questioning,  we  obtain  answers 
from  the  children  that  trace  the  greatness 
of  these  characters  to  their  love  and  sac- 
rifice for  their  fellow-men. 

It  seems  to  be  easier  to  establish  rever- 
ence for  ancient  prophets  and  leaders 
than  for  those  living  at  present.  We 
should  never  fail  to  mention  the  authori- 
ties of  the  present  when  lessons  permit  of 
a  comparison  of  our  leaders  with  those  of 
the  past.  One  of  the  aims  of  all  our 
teaching  is  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  present.  If  we  use  the  life  of  the 
Savior  as  the  greatest  example  of  love 
and  sacrifice  for  fellow-men,  or  refer  to 
acts  of  men  which  show  love  for  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  aged, — these  les- 
sons must  be  brought  home  to  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  the  children  before 
they  will  imbibe  the  spirit  possessed  by 
the  examples  we  hold  up  before  them. 
Thus  it  is  by  the  example  of  our  own 
.lives  and  by  lessons  from  the  lives  of 
others  that  we  can  inspire  respect  for  the 
most  lowly  of  mankind. 

As  well  as  watching  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reverence  for  persons,  we  are 
also  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  rev- 
erence for  places  of  worship.  If  the  chil- 
dren assemble  at  the  doors  of  our  meet- 
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ing  houses  before  and  after  school  and 
engage  in  noisy  and  hilarious  conversa- 
tion; if  they  enter  the  building  with 
noisy  steps  and  fall  into  their  seats  with 
a  thud  that  is  heard  throughout  the 
room;  if  they  speak  in  harsh  and  boister- 
ous tones  while  inside  of  the  building, 
and  before  and  after  school  run  about 
the  room,  sometimes  engaging  in  play.  If 
they  do  these  things  they  lack  respect  for 
holy  places,  and  ignore  the  lessons  taught 
Moses  when  the  Lord  said.  '•Put  off  the 
sandals  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground;"'  also  Ja- 
cob's example  in  building  an  altar  and 
anointing  it,  because  it  marked  the  place 
where  the  Lord  communed  with  him. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  we  meet  in  holy 
places  to  come  into  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  God  and  His  angels  and  to 
receive  communion  from  them.  "The 
angels  above  us  are  silent  notes  taking." 
If  we  know  our  purpose  in  entering  a 
place  of  worship,  and  having  it  in  mind, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  whisper  peace 
to  us.  We  will  enter  the  building  with 
soft  footsteps  and  silently  take  our  places. 
The  only  sounds  heard  will  be  those 
made  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  Sun- 
day School  program;  and  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  exercises  will  increase 
the  reverent  spirit  within  us  until  we  will 
feel  and  know  we  are  in  a  sacred  place. 
The  bringing  about  of  this  condition  in 
the  children  depends  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  and  a  great  deal  more  in 
what  he  does  than  on  what  he  says. 

Some  things  that  watchfulness  on  our 
part  would  lead  us  to  do  are:  To  in- 
vite the  children  into  our  meeting 
houses  if  they  assemble  in  crowds  in 
front  of  it;  to  have  a  place  arranged  for 
hats  and  wraps,  and,  to  avoid  disorder, 
assist  in  looking  after  them  :  to  make 
no  noise  in  moving  abont  the  room  or 
in  handling  books;  never  to  proceed  with 
a  lesson  while  disorder  exists  in  I  In- class. 


The  last  point  is  the  most  important  and 
its  enforcement  requires  the  greatest  skill 
and  tact. 

Our  teaching,  if  of  any  worth,  is  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the. interest  and  attention 
manifest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
If  whispering  and  laughing,  which  lead 
to  irreverent  remarks  about  the  lesson, 
are  permitted  in  the  class,  we  may  be  sure 
a  disrespect  for  sacred  things  is  develop- 
ing, for  which  we  must  hold  ourselves 
responsible.  We  are  responsible  because 
we  fail  to  magnify  our  calling,  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  which  is  obtained  by  hu- 
mility and  prayer,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  In  possession  of  that  spirit, 
we  stand  before  our  classes,  examples  of 
order,  our  voices  have  the  ring  of  author- 
ity; if  firmness  is  required,  it  is  so  tem- 
pered by  good  will  and  kindness  that  it 
begets  love  and  respect;  we  are  attrac- 
tive before  the  children  and  they  gladly 
yield  to  our  requests:  we  feel  that  we  have 
complete  control,  and  if  the  children 
whisper,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  them 
to  change  their  seats,  or  use  any  other 
device  to  overcome  disorder  that  age  and 
disposition  may  suggest. 

Ofttimes  teachers  feel  that  they  wo\dd 
like  advice  as  to  what  to  do  in  particular 
cases  of  disorder:  but  invariably  we  are 
our  best  advisers  through  prayer  and 
study  of  the  dispositions  of  those  giving 
trouble.  Advice  obtained  in  this  way 
and  properly  carried  out  is  a  mark  of  suc- 
cess. 

After  the  close  of  the  class  exercises, 
the  teacher  should  never  relax  his  or  her 
demands  for  order,  but  should  be  the  more 
prepared  to  preserve  it  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  children  to  become  rest- 
less; hence,  from  the  time  of  entering 
Sunday  Srhool  until  Leaving, there  should 
be  perfect  order,  the  quietness  and  gen- 
tleness of  which  indicate  a  feeling  that 
the  building  is  the  Lord's  house. 

Another    phase    of     our    teaching    that 
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would  result  seriously  if  neglected  in  the 
ages  of  the  children  we  teach,  is  the  culti- 
vation  of  proper  regard  for  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  with  pride  that 
we  view  the  ordinances  in  a  different 
light  than  any  other  denomination.  Our 
view  is  based  on  latter-day  revelation,  and 
is  the  secret  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  implanting  reverence  for  sa- 
cred ordinances  is,  that  we  may  bear  dis- 
tinctly the  characteristic  mark  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

In  the  Second  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment Outlines  there  is  nothing  that  par- 
ticularly teaches  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  but  lessons  on  them  are  jDrovided 
in  a  better  way.  The  most  sacred  of  them 
are  continually  performed  before  the 
children,  and  are  regarded  with  more  or- 
less  indifference  and  sometimes  irrever- 
ence. Whether  the  attitude  taken  by 
those  taught  in  this  way  is  proper  or  im- 
proper, the  manner  of  teaching  is  such 
that  the  lesson  is  so  indelibly  impressed 
that  no  amount  of  precept  given  afterwards 
will  entirely  change  the  impressions  made. 

In  contemplating  this  truth  there  comes 
to  the  teacher  a  feeling  of  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  his  example.  The  ques- 
tion. "What  do  the  children  think  about 
the  sacred  ordinance?"  is  best  answered 
by  the  officers  and  teachers  themselves. 
If  we  study  our  lessons  while  the  sacra- 
ment is  being  passed,  can  we  blame  the 
children  if  their  thoughts  are  on  pleasure 
or  anything  else,  foreign  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God?  During  prayer,  if 
we  fail  to  bow  our  heads  and  close  our 
eyes-,  what  can  we  expect  of  those  we 
teach  ?  If  we  are  guilty  of  irreverence, 
and  knowingly  pass  our  habits  on  to  the 
children,  we  commit  a  wrong  for  which 
we  have  need  to  repent.  Without  ex- 
ample our  precepts  amount  to  nothing. 

On  fast  days  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  get  expression  from  our  classes 


on  the  sacrament,  prayer,  and  other  sa- 
cred rites.  After  hearing  the  children, 
we  can  correct  their  ideas  and  add  neces- 
sary explanations.  If  we  frequently  ex- 
press our  feelings  on  the  sacred  ordinances, 
under  the  impress  of  the  Spirit,  our 
hearers  will  learn  to  respect  them  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respect  for  us. 

The  Sabbath  sacrament  meetings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  fast  days,  are  full  of 
valuable  lessons  that  children  shordd  not 
miss.  Our  teaching  should  not  only  lead 
to  an  attendance  at  these  meetings,  but 
also  to  an  understanding  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  what  may  be  seen  there.  The 
habit  of  going  to  Sunday  meeting  is  more 
easily  fixed  in  those  of  our  department 
than  later.  The  children  are  at  an  age 
when  they  begin  to  seek  pleasure  in  social 
gatherings.  If  they  mingle  with  their 
playmates  in  pastime  and  pleasure  while 
Sunday  meetings  are  being  held,  the  holy 
significance  of  the  day  is  soon  lost,  and 
careless  recreation  and  pleasure  becomes 
the  Sunday  program.  Due  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  requires  that  the  habit  of 
keeping  it  holy  by  attending  the  sacra- 
ment meeting  and  observing  other  restric- 
tions, should  be  fixed  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Sunday  School  at  a  time  when  other- 
wise bad  habits  would  grow.  The  Sun- 
day School  is  supplemented  by  the 
afternoon  meeting;  and  if  we  inspire  at- 
tendance at  those  meetings  by  our  influ- 
ence and  example,  we  are  providing  for 
the  future  of  the  children,  and  by  so 
doing,  filling  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of 
Sunday  School  work. 

In  cultivating  reverence  for  places  of 
worship,  persons,  and  ordinances,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  cultivating  reverence  for 
God.  Those  who  honor  His  laws  and 
commandments,  will  also  honor  their 
fellow-man  and  reverence  the  name  of 
Deity,  all  of  which  indicates  the  com- 
munion and  companionship  of  His  Spirit. 
Hubert  C.  Burton. 
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THE  HURRY    OF    THE    TIMES,  AND  NEED 
OF  RELAXATION. 
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H<  )W  is  it  Maudie,  that  you  are  so 
careless  about  tilings  at  home?" 
asked  little  Maudie's  father. 
"You  throw  your  things  down 
anywhere,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
off  you  go  without  showing  the 
4B  least    consideration    for    others 

^|f  who  may  have  to  'pick  up'  after 
you,  and  who  may  be  just  as  hurried  or 
busy  as  yourself." 

"lam  real  sorry,  papa,  for  all  my  faults," 
answered  Maudie.  "and  I  hope  to  correct 
them.  But  just  now  I  can't  stop  another 
second,  or  I  shall  be  late  and  lose  five 
points,  and  you  and  mama,  as  well  as  I 
should  be  sorry  for  that.  Groodby,  papa, 
my  dear,  patient  papa!"  And  with  a  hasty 
hug  and  kiss,  which  her  father  received 
with  an  affectionate  smile,  the  child  was 
off  to  school. 

At  the  gate,  while  she  opened  it  and 
passed  out,  she  looked  back  and  called  to 
her  father  who  was  watching  her,  "Papa, 
please  read  the  things  I  have  marked  for 
you  in  the  book  you  gave  me  I'm- Christ- 
mas, it  will  do  yon  good." 

When  Maudie's  father  thought  he  could 
take  a  few  moments  for  reading  that  day, 
he  remembered  his  little  daughter's  re- 
quest, and  took  up  the  book  she  had 
mentioned.      And.  for  a  wonder,  .Maudie's 


mother  sat  down  with  some  light  work  in 
her  hands,  and  listened  while  her  husband 
read  aloud  from  the  book.  Following  are 
some  of  the  things  he  found  and  read: 

"Every  one  has  heard  the  old  story  of 
the  silent  man,  who,  riding  over  a  bridge, 
asked  his  servant  if  he  liked  eggs,  to 
which  the  servant  answered,  'Yes.'  Noth- 
ing more  was  said  about  it  till  the  next 
year,  when,  riding  over  the  same  bridge, 
he  turned  to  his  servant  and  said.  'How?' 
'Poached,  Sir,"  was  the  immediate  an- 
swer." 

"Of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  it  is 
said  that  in  the  most  serious  of  situations, 
sometimes  of  grave  national  importance, 
with  lines  of  pain  deep  written  on  his 
countenance,  he  would  often  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  his  Cabinet  to  tell  a  laugh- 
ter-provoking story.  Once  when  asked  by 
an  impatient  statesman  why  he  did  it.  lie 
suddenly  ceased  laughing,  and  in  a  voice 
well  nigh  pathetic  said.  'To  relieve  the 
strain.  There  are  times  when  my  heart 
would  break  if  1  should  not  lift  the  bur- 
den for  a  moment,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  that  does  it  so  well  as  ;i  diverting 
story.' " 

"Maudie  was  right,"  said  the  mother, 

"you  do  need  some  relaxation  from  all  the 
strain    and   worry  of   business  and    work 

that  y sarry.     1  bope  you  will  take  the 

hint  given  in  the  anecdote  told  of  Presi- 
dent   Lincoln,  and  often    refresh    yourself 
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by  thinking    and  talking    of    something 
amusing.'1 

"And  how  about  you,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  husband.  "Do  you  not  need  change 
and  relaxation  'quite  as  much  as  I  do? 
Let  us  both  take  them;  and  let  us  mingle 
more  with  our  children  than  we  have 
done.  They  need  us  and  we  need  them 
as  associates.  They  are  often  over-taxed 
and  driven  too  hard  with  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them.  But  they  are  ambitious 
and  anxious  to  succeed.  No  wonder  they 
sometimes  forget  their  home  duties.  We 
all  do,  more  or  less." 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

THE   LETTER-BOX. 

An  Appreciative  Mother. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

In  many  respects  I  am  like  the  little 
folks  you  take  so  much  pains  to  please 
and  instruct.  As  they  often  say,  I  have 
long  wanted  to  write  to  the  Letter-Box. 
And  at  last  I  have  summoned  to  my  aid 
sufficient  courage  and  will-power  to  set 
about  it. 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  privileges  granted  to  our  chil- 
dren in  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  How 
different  the  lives  of  the  spns  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  today  to 
the  lives  many  of  their  parents  had  to  live 
when  they  were  children! 

All  our  little  folks  everywhere  can  write 
letters  to  each  other,  and  if  the  Letter- 
Box  cannot  publish  them  all,  still  they 
may  all  have  the  training  in  thinking  and 
writing,  which  the  effort  to  write  a  letter 
brings.  And  I  feel  that  this  is  a  great 
deal. 

Where  I  was  raised,  in  a  far  distant 
country,  children  were  not  supposed  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  grown  up  people, 
unless  they  were  spoken  to.  much  less  to 
think  of  putting  their  thoughts  into  writ- 
ing. That  sounds  absurd  and  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  I  know,  yet  it  is  true. 


Do  our  children  realize  how  great  their 
blessings  are?  Their  freedom,  their  op- 
portunities, the  love  and  encouragement 
given  them  by  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  above  all  the  correct  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  laws  which  they  have  the 
chance  of  gaining  without  stint.  What  a 
noble  foundation  for  their  future  lives  to 
be  built  upon ! 

I  have  asked,  do  the  children  realize 
these  things?  I  want  to  ask  now,  do  we 
mothers  realize  how  much  is  being  done 
to  assist  us  in  the  proper  rearing  of  our 
children,  by  the  servants  and  handmaid- 
ens of  the  Lord,  upon  whom  He  has 
placed  the  responsibilities  of  leading  out 
in  His  great  and  wise  designs  for  the  sal- 
vation of  His  sons  and  daughters. 

Three  of  my  children  have  been  trying 
for  some  months  to  get  a  letter  written 
good  enough  to  send  to  the  Letter-Box. 
I  could  not  tell  how  many  they  have  writ- 
ten that  have  been  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed. This,  I  tell  them,  is  good  disci- 
pline in  patience  and  perseverance.  And 
I  think  one  has  at  last  succeeded  fairly 
well.  But  you  will  be  a  better  judge 
than  I. 

Believe  me  always  your  appreciative- 
friend. 

Marie  J.  Cottley. 


Fun  as  Well  as  Experience. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
The  Letter-Box  is  a  great  friend  of 
ours.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Juvenile  that 
we  children  can  read  for  ourselves  when 
papa  and  mama  are  both  too  busy  to  read 
for  us.  Papa  nearly  always  finds  time  to 
read  us  the  parts  that  are  written  by  Pres- 
iden  Joseph  F.  Smith.  And  mama  reads 
us  the  long  stories,  if  they  are  too  hard 
for  us  to  read.  My  brother  and  sister  and 
I  have  been  trying  for  a  year,  I  should 
think,  to  write  to  the  Letter-Box.  But 
mama  never  would  think  our  letters  worth 
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■sending.  We  felt  bad  at  first  when  it 
seemed  as  though  we  never  could  write 
good  enough.  But  after  awhile  we  had 
letter  writing  for  a  joke  and  got  lots  of 
fun  out  of  it  when  we  would  make  mis- 
takes and  write  what  we  did  not  mean  to 
say.  Mama  told  us  that  the  first  one  that 
would  take  pains  enough  to  write  a  letter 
that  would  do  to  send,  should  be  allowed 
to  send  it,  so  we  have  tried  and  tried.  And 
she  told  us,  too.  that  there  might  be  too 
many  little  letters,  and  we  must  not  feel 
bad  if  ours  should  not  be  printed.  So  we 
have  kept  on  trying  and  trying  and  I 
think  we  have  learned  a  lot.  I  shall  soon 
be  eleven  years  old.  We  have  good  times  in 
our  meetings  and  schools,  and  are  thank- 
ful for  all  our  blessings. 

Ida  May  Cottley. 


A    Lonely   Condition. 

Paekee,  Idaho. 
We  have  never  seen  any  letters  from 
here.  We  never  go  to  Primary  because  we 
live  so  far  from  the  meeting  house.  We 
have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  Our 
Sunday  School  is  discontinued.  This  is 
our  first  to  the  Letter- Box. 

Your  new  friends, 
Laveen  Winegae,  age  11  years. 
Ireta  Winegae,  age  8  years. 

0 

A  Terrible  Fall. 

Toqueeville,  Utah. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
little  readers  to  hear  about  an  accidenl 
which  happened  to  a  «>,v  ami  calf. 

My  papa  and  others  were  driving  stork 
off  Kolob  mountains  when  a  wild  COW  and 
her  calf  jumped  over  a  rock  and  fell  down 
a  ledge  a  thousand  feel  deep.  I'apa  heard 
them  when  they  struck  the  bottom,  the 
report  was  so  load.  When  he  reached 
them  he  found  that  nearly  every  bone  in 
their    bodies    was   broken.       What  a    ter- 


rible fall!  I  go  to  school  and  Sunday 
School.  I  have  just  been  promoted  to 
the  first  intermediate.  My  papa  has 
been  on  two  missions,  one  to  Europe  and 
one  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Whitney  Spilsbuey,  age  9  years. 

& 

From  an  Afflicted   Little  Girl. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

My  home  is  in  Salina,  Utah,  and  I 
came  up  to  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  to 
get  my  leg  cured  of  hip  joint  distase.  I 
was  operated  on  three  weeks  ago.  My  hips 
are  in  plaster  of  Paris  yet.  I  am  getting 
along  all  right  and  can  soon  go  home  to 
my  papa  and  mama,  and  my  brother  and 
sisters.  I  have  three  little  sisters  and  one 
little  brother,  and  one  dear  grandpa  and 
grandma,  and  I  love  them  very  much.  My 
sisters'  names  are,  Lydia,  Gladys  and 
Louisa,  and  my  brother's  name  is  Earl.  I 
am  staying  with  my  aunt,  Sarah  Humph- 
rey. She  sent  my  name  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  to  be  prayed  for. 

I  am  ten  years  old. 

Your  loving  little  friend, 

Essie  Fenn. 


Many   Blessings. 

Basalt,  Idaho. 
Our  grandma  lives  with  us.  She  soon 
will  be  seventy-six  years  old.  She  has  a 
friend  named  Mrs.  Mary  Nixon  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  whom  she  longs  to  hear  from. 
The  Lord  is  kind  to  us  in  many  ways.  He 
blesses  us  with  a.  good  home  and  kind 
parents  and  many  other  things.  We 
oughl  to  he  grateful  to  the  Lord  for  giv- 
ing us  these  blessings.  Lots  of  little  bo\  s 
anl  girls  don't  get  such  blessings  as  we 
haV(  .  .My  grandma's  eye  sight  is  very 
poor.  I  wish  all  my  little  readers  would 
pray  for  her.  Her  name  is  Elizabeth 
Thompson.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about   this  country    I   live  in.    It   is  very 
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cold  here  and  lots  of  snow.     I   send  my  England.     I  go  to  Sunday  School  every 

love  to  all  the  children.  Sunday,  and  I  am  a  good  Mormon.  I  am 

Mattie  Thompson,  age  11  years.  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  the  Emerson  school. 
0  Delamae  Fairbanks. 

Eight  and   Eighty-two.  0 

Paris,  Idaho. 
I  like  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Sun- 
day School,  Primary  and  Keligion  class. 
I  had  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  Twin 
brothers  are  dead.  Our  grandma  will 
soon  be  eighty-two  years  old.  I  am  eight 
years  old  and  shall  be  baptized  early  this 
spring. 

Your  new  friend, 
John  Stocker. 


Our  Own  Magazine. 

Brighton,  Salt  Lake  Co., 

I  do  love  our  Juvenile, 
And  receive  it  with  a  smile 
Of  our  mailman  at  the  gate, 
Anxious  if  it  should  be  late. 
Thinking  over  every  part: 
All  the  good  I  take  to  heart; 
Now  and  then  a  little  tear, 
When  it  comes  my  heart  too-near. 
Better  reading  is  not  found, 
On  this  great  earth  broad  and  round. 
I  wish  it  could  only  come 
Once  a  week  to  every  home, 
Every  little  girl  and  boy 
Should  receive  its  news  with  joy. 
Here  do  I  my  thoughts  unfold, 
Yes,  my  feelings  I  have  told. 

Little  Sister,  twelve  years  old. 
Amy  Sandberg. 


Artist  and    Missionary    Brothers, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
I  have  heard  of  your  letters  in  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor.  I  have  a  big  brother 
in  France  who  has  gone  there  to  study 
art.  He  is  going  to  stay  two  years.  He 
has  been  there  almost  a  year,  it  will  be  a 
year  in  July.  He  sends  pictures  home  to 
us.  I  have  another  brother  who  is  married, 
and  in  April  he  is  going  on  a  mission  to 


All  Members  of  the  Church. 

Grafton,  Green  Co.,  Miss. 
Seeing  a  great  number   of   letters  from 
other   children,     we     thought   we   would 
write. 

We  like  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor. We  go  to  everyday  school,  and 
have  been  going  to  Sunday  School,  but 
it  has  stopped  now.  .  We  hope  it  will 
soon  start  again.  We  are  all  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Your  little  friends, 
Cora  Cochran,  12  years  old. 
Nathan  Cochran,  10  years  old. 
Melvina  Cochran,  8   years  old. 

0 
A  Sad  Christmas. 

Springville,  Utah. 
I  have  not  written  to  the  Letter  Box 
before.  My  papa  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent  in  Sunday  School .  And  mama 
used  to  be  a  teacher  in  Sunday  School 
and  also  in  Primary,  and  I  go  to  both.  I 
have  two  sweet  little  sisters.  I  did  have 
two  brothers:  but  now  I  have  none.  Lit- 
tle Kalph  died  when  he  was  six  months 
old,  three  years  ago. .  And  Glenn  died 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  it  was  last 
Christmas  eve.  It  made  our  Christmas 
very  sad  indeed  this  winter.  I  am  seven 
years  old.  My  papa  and  uncle  keep  a 
meat  market  and  grocery  store. 

Vonda  Miner. 

0 
Pleasant  Holiday  Times. 

Fairview.  Wyoming. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor.  I  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.      My  mama  is  president  of 
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the  Primary  here.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old,  and  pay  my  tithing.  We  have  a 
very  good  Sunday  School  here.  Brother 
Orson  P.  Allred  is  our  superintendent. 
We  had  a  nice  time  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Walier  Richardson. 

0 

Remarkable   Faith  and   Blessings. 

Peovo  City. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  how  good 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  to  me. 
When  I  was  five  months  over  three  years 
old,  it  happened  that  a  cup  with  concen- 
trated lye  in  it  was  set  on  our  table.  Our 
mother  was  always  very  careful  to  keep  it 
where  we  children  could  not  reach  it 
But  that  in  the  carp  looked  like  water, 
and  I  drank  some  of  it.  Mania,  hearing 
me  scream,  and  seeing  what  I  had  done, 
was  quick  to  do  everything  for  my  good, 
and  I  believe  she  asked  the  Lord  to  help 
her  to  know  what  she  ought  to  do.  like 
she  says  she  always  does  when  anything 
is  the  matter.  My  papa  soon  came  in  and 
they  had  me  administered  to,  and  did  all 
they  could  for  my  good,  and  trusted  in 
the  Lord  for  help,  which  we  have  had 
and  I  have  been  gradually  getting  better. 
I  am  now  twelve  years  old.  and  all  these 
years  my  food,  that  was  of  much  sub- 
stance, could  not  reach  my  stomach  on 
account  of  tin •  passage  leading  from  my 
throat  being  so  small,  drawn  up  by  the 
scar  where  the  lye  had  burned  it.  I  have 
been  a  greater  care  to  my  parents  than  all 
their  other  six  children,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered, too,  but  I  know  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  heard  the  prayers  of  Elders 
when  they  administered  to  me,  and  of  my 
parents,  and  many  relatives  and  the  Saints 
in  our  ward,  also  in  the  Temple  of  our 
Lord.  For  \  amsomuch  better  now  that 
the  most  of  my  food  passes  down,  and  1 
am  stronger  and  able  to  go  to  school,  and 
to  skate  and  play  and    enjoy   myself  like 


other  children.  We  all  feel  thankful  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  all  that  have 
prayed  for  me  or  tried  in  any  way  to  do 
me  good  And  I  hope  to  show  my 
thankfulness  by  trying  to  do  right,  and 
all  the  good  I  can.  which  will  make  me 
happy  and  worthy  of  my  blessings.  I 
thought  I  would  tell  my  little  friends 
about  the  way  I  have  been  blessed  by  the 
Lord,  and  I  hope  we  will  all  have  faith 
in  Him,  and  do  our  very  best  to  do  right 
so  He  will  love  us,  and  be  pleased  to  bless 
us  all  our  lifetime 

Ethel  Decker. 


The  Truth. 

Moab,  Utah. 
Love  the  truth. 
Tell  the  truth; 
Do  not  lie: 
From  on  high 
God  hears  every  youth. 

Always  be  true, 

God  loves  you: 
Love  the  truth  and  God  will 
Your  mind  with  wisdom  till. 
Never  forget  to  lie  true! 

"Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail." 
Truth  will  reach  behind  the  veil. 

Truth  obey, 

It  is  God's  way, 
It  shall  never  fail. 

Redbek   Ai:inw)i  McConkie. 
Ten  years  old. 


A  New    Ward   and   a    Sad  Loss. 

Windeb  Wai;d.  Salt  Lake  Co.,  I-. 

This  is  my  first  letter,  and  1  am  going 
to  tell  a  little  about  our  new  ward.  The 
large  Mill  Creek  Ward  has  lately  lieen 
divided,  and  one  ward  is  still  called  by 
the  old  name.  But  the  ward  I  live  in  is 
named  for  President  John  K.  Winder, 
whose  home  is  still  ill  the  Mill  ('reek 
Ward. 

My    youngest  brother   died   on  the  lit!) 
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of  February,  1904,  which   was  a  grievous 
loss  to  us.     I  am  twelve  years  old. 

ANNETTA     GrUNDERSEN. 


Parents  From  England. 

Paris,  Idaho. 
My  papa  and  mama  were  both  born  in 
England.      My  mama   was    born    in    the 
true  Church  of   Jesus  Christ   of  Latter- 


day  Saints.  They  came  to  this  country 
in  1866.  I  have  five  brothers  and  four 
sisters  living,  one  of  my  sisters  died  when 
three  and  a  half  years  old.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  my  grandparents,  they  are  all 
dead.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Pri- 
mary and  Eeligion  Class,  and  like  to  read 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  very  much.  I 
am  ten  years  old. 

Margueritte  Bolton. 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 


Words  Translated  by  Frederick  Christensen. 
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Heav'n    above      so  blue  and  bright, 

Twas     one    midnight—     ev     -  ery     star 


Grand   to  gize  up      ■    on    at 
Shone   so  bright  from    space  a 


night, 
far; 
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Gently. 
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Where   the     countless       stars  in     sprinkle        Ev  -  er  smile  and        ev    -    er     twinkle, 
One.        ap  -  peared  in    great  -  er    glo  -  ry —        So    the   Eastmen    tell     the     sto  -  ry— 
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Dim. 
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Draw  our  hearts 
Beaming      like 


•ealms    a 
ti    -     ny 


bove,  Draw  our  hearts  to   realms  a  -  bove. 

sun,  Beaming  like     a  ti     -    ny     sun. 
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When  that  star  so  bright?  and  clear 
In  the  heavens  should  appear, 
It  should  be  the  sign  and  token — 
Long  ago  by  prophets  spoken — 
That   a   "Mighty   King"    was   horn: 

Lo!   The   watchmen   in   the   east 
See  that  star  and  stand  amazed; 
Holy  thoughts  their  hearts  inspire, 
Fill  them  with  a  keen  desire, 
To  do  homage  to  that  "King." 


Joyous  sounds  on  hills  and  plain 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
Send  the  tidings  to  each   nation. 
Swell  each  heart  with  adoration 
For  the  promised  Prince  has  come. 

As  the  men  from  land  afar. 
Found  their  Lord  by  guiding  star, 
We  may  have  a  light  to  guide  us 
And  a  faithful  friend  to  chide  us, 
When   from   duty's  path   we  st;ay. 


See!   The  star  now  leadeth  them 
To  the  village.  Bethlehem, 
Where,  so  void  of  pomp  and  splendor, 
Pressed  to  mother's  heart  so  tender, 
"King  of  Kings"  is  lulled  to  sleep. 


This   our  light  for  night   and   day. 
Which   can  never  lead  astray, 
Is  His  words  of  council  given; 
They  will  lead  each  child  to  heaven, 
There    where  all  is  joy  and  love. 
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Utah's  Oldest  Jeoielry  Store 


Will  sell   you  a    Watch  for  less  money  than 
you  can  buy  the  same  grade  elsewhere. 
Come  and  see  our  bargains  for 

$12.00 

John  Daynes  &  Sons, 

ESTABLISHED   1862.  \', 

26  Main  Street,  h  Salt  Ltake  City.    '.'. 
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DeBouzek  Engraving  Company, 


27,   29   West 
South    Tompt*    St. 


t[     8AI1T    UAKE    CITY, 


-     -       UTAH.    * 


Great  Kedustions  to  Close  Out. 

Men's  60c  Egyptian  Ribbed  Sh'rts  or  Drawers .**."><■ 

Ladles'  $1.05  Woolen  Waists .  .50c 

Men's  $6.0(1  strictly  all  wool  pa- its £.50 

Men's  60c  N  ckwear ftSc 

Ladles'  35c  Woolen  Hose £.V* 

Youih's$5.00  long   pants  School    Suits,  ages  11    to 

16  years 8.00 

Ladles' Walking  and  Drees  Skirts  greatly  reduced  In 
price.  We  make  Knitted  Garment*  with  oar  new  ina- 
chln'*ry.  We  make  Gentlemen's  Suits  ti>  order.  We 
sell  the  finest  tailor-made,  ready-made  milt*  at  10  per 
cen  less  than  those  who  offer  sales  on  suits.  Oume  and 
see  and  we  will  convince  you. 


Cutler  Bros,  Co,, 

»6     IDDIN    STRBBT,      -      Salt    Liaka    City 


fill  I  II  1  1  M"1"H-H  Mil  MM  I  I  y  IHf 

|  CHAS.     PETERSON,  | 

44  Richards  St..  Salt  Lake  City. 

|      Signs,  Silk  Banners,  Badges, 

Theatrical  Scenery,  etc. 

The  only  manufacturer  of 

METAL  SIGNS 

Between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
Send  lor  sketches  and  estimates. 


••     Phones  1508-K 


and  1776-Z     ,  ■ 
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50    YEARS' 

RIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anvono  sending  n  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whetlier  an 
Invention  is  prohably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  i ii.ientinl.  HANDBOOK  on  1'aton'- 

stMit  free.  Oldest  nuency  for aecuriiiffpatentSt 

Patents   taken    ihnniL'h    lUunn   Jfc  Co.  recol 

sii,-,'i,i)  ii.,tt,-i-     iv  111 t    fliiinni     In  Mio 


tptcial  notice,  without  ohnm 


cuts 
ta. 

oive 


Scientific  flniericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.    Titirai 
culutlon  of  imv  BPlentlUo  Journal.    Tonus,  13  a 
year ;  four  months,  -11.   Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,Bfoad^.  New  York 

BfflttCh  mi 815  P  Si..  Wn.Hliinuu.ii,  D.O. 


Hocueveir  me  claim  to  os« 

COMMON  SENSE 

uihen  ehoosing  Furnishings 
fof  every  elass.  The  [homes 
uie  have  furnished  are  our 
best  recommends. 


H.  DIH0100DEY  FURNITURE  COMPflflY,  **  **.«». 


SUNDAY  SCflOOIi,  PRIflflRY  AND  RWDERGARTEji  JJHTERWIi. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHAIRS.  We  can  furnish  your  school  with  good,  strong  Kinder- 
garten Chairs  at  a  very  reabonable  price.     Send  your  orders  to  Deseret  S.  8.  Union. 

PICTURES  ON  TIIE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Thirty -five  pictures  in  set.  These  pic- 
tures will  be  of  great  help  to  Primary  teachers  during  the  year  1904.  35c  a  set,  postpaid. 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  SAINTS.  Fifty  Hymns  and  songs,  written  in 
simple  aud  inspiring  language.   Set  to  music  suited  to  children's  voices.   20c  copy,  postpaid. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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CLAYTON  PISIG  CO.  jj 


Utah's  Leading  Music  House. 
Established  i860. 


PIANOS 
ia5d  ORGANS 


Sheet  Music  and  Books,  Lowest 
Prices,  Easiest  Terms.  Every- 
thing Musical.  Write  for  Cata- 
logues. 


jj  CMYTOH  1BDSIG  CO.  $ 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

D.  O.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO 

..      109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR..  MGR. 
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GO    TO 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information  you  want  about 

Class  and  Paint. 


1 


Send  them  your  orders  and  you   will  be 

pleased  with  their  method  of 

doing  business. 


YOU    WILL    GET    SATISFACTION. 

Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT    LINE 

RAILROAD. 

All  Points  East,  West  and   North 
reached  via  Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  SCHOMACHKK,  Traffic  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BDKLKY,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A. 
D.  9.  SPENCER,  A    O.  P.  &  T.  A. 
0  Ity  Ticket  Office,  Ml  Main  Street.  Telephone'JW 


